DELEGATES 


Make 
HALEKULANI 


Right on Waikiki Beach 


Your Home 
During the 1955 
CONVENTION 


Quiet atmosphere of true 
refinement 
Garden Dining Room 
Meeting facilities for 


groups up to 125 


Write to 


RICHARD K. KIMBALL, Mgr. 
Halekulani Hotel 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


For Illustrated Folder 


Published February 23... 
VOLUME 4 


Psalms e Proverbs 


of Christendom’s 
Most Comprehensive 
Commentary 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE . 


12 Volumes 


Volume 4 of The In- 
terpreter’s Bible will help 
every Bible reader, stu- 
dent, teacher, and preacher 
to discern new riches in 
Psalms and Proverbs— 
two of the best loved and 
most quoted books of the 
Bible. 

958 Pages e 674x10 Inches 
$8.75 


See your bookseller for 
complete details on Vol- 
ume 4, other volumes now 
ready, and the remaining 
volumes to be published. 
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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or it editors. 


> CHAPLINS NEEDED 


The appeal of the Armed Forces Di- 
vision of the National Church for addi- 
tional Episcopal chaplains to serve our 
men in the Armed Services raises a 
question, ‘““Why is the Episcopal Church 
unable to fill its quota of chaplains?” 
Undoubtedly there are many contrib- 
uting causes. Chief among them, how- 
ever, is the fact that this is the respon- 
sibility of the entire Church, and that 
responsibility the entire Church has not 
accepted. 

Of the 88 dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts in continental U. S., 43 of them 
have none of their clergy on active duty 
as chaplains. As a matter of fact, there 
are no Episcopal clergy from the state 
of Virginia serving as chaplains, and 
that state has three dioceses with a total 
number of 270 clergy canonically resi-: 
dent. 

The state of Illinois only has one Epis- 
copal chaplain on active duty, with the 
three dioceses reporting 231 canonically 
resident clergy. The list could be end- 
less. The Diocese of Connecticut with 
221 clergy only has one man on active 
duty, and the Diocese of Massachusetts 
with 266 canonically resident clergy, one. 

There is of course a brighter side of 
the picture. The Dioceses of Washington 
and South Florida each have five clergy 
on active duty as chaplains, the former 
having 130 clergy and the latter 116. 
Los Angeles with 231 clergy has four 
men on active duty, as does New York 
with 393, Pennsylvania with 269, and 
Long Island with 216. Upper South Car- 
olina with only 42 clergy also supplies 
four chaplains. 

There are 7,000 clergy in the Episco- 
pal Church, and we need at all times 
150 chaplains on active duty, which 
means one out of every 45 clergy should 
be in service. The only answer is for 
each diocese to try to supply chaplains 
in proportion to the number of clergy 
they use at home. 

Ultimately, of course, every priest un- 
der 32 years of age must face the fact 
that God may well want him to serve 
the Church in the vitally important mis- 
sionary activity of the chaplaincy. 

(THE RT, REV.) HENRY I. LOUTTIT 
CHAIRMAN, ARMED FORCES DIVISION 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


> RURAL GROWTH 


Your recent article on the Diocese of 
Chicago (HCnews, Jan. 9) was both 
timely and perceptive, and I realize it 
is not possible to tell the entire story in 
a few short columns. 

However, in confining himself to the 
metropolitan and North Shore area, I 
think your writer has missed one of the 
biggest stories of the last two decades 
of our diocesan history. This concerns 
that part of the diocese which “stretches 
100 miles West to the Mississippi, and 
embraces the upper third of Illinois.” 

The come-back of the parishes and 
missions in this town and country area 
of the diocese has been one of the most 
inspiring stories of our existence. Thirty 
years ago these stations, because of the 
great diocesan debt, were left to wither 
and die on the vine without leadership 
or financial resources. Today such sta- 
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NEW BOOKS 
From ENGLAND 


4. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE 
TEMPTATIONS AND PASSION 
OF OuR LORD 


By The Rev. R. E. C. BROWNE 
This series of nine Meditations on the Temp- 
tations and Passion of the Lord provide a 
splendid framework for a good Lent. It is valu- 
able to laymen as a guide to Scripture reading 
and meditation during the forty days of Lent; 
and it provides splendid source material to the 
clergy for Lenten sermons. 
Paper bound, 60 cents. 


+ 


THE Four GREAT HERESIES 
Arian, Apollinarian, Nestorian, and 
Entychian 
By the Right Rev. J. W. C. WAND, D.D. 
Bishop of London 

Scholarly in tone and popular in style, this 
explanation for the wider reading public of the 
historical and theological issues which accom- 


panied the struggle with heresy in the Early 
Church, will be greatly welcomed. $2.25 


+ 


I. PETER: A PASCHAL LITURGY 
By The Rev. F. L. CROSS, D.D. 

In this interesting lecture, Dr. Cross puts the 
First Epistle of Peter in a new light. By ap- 
proaching the subject from a liturgical and 
patristic angle instead of from one of pure 
Biblical criticism, he traces a fascinating con- 
nection between this puzzling book and the 
celebration of Easter in the Early Church. 

$1.20 


+ 


ST. BERNARD 
ON THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Translated and Edited, with an Introduction 
By A RELIGIOUS OF C. S. M. V. 

A selection of St. Bernard’s sermons and 
discourses on the Seasons of the Christian Year. 
This compendium from the Christian classics 
contains the heart of St. Bernard’s teaching, 


$3.15 


| 


T 


THE SORROWFUL MYSTERIES 
By The Rev. KENNETH N. ROSS 


A guide to thought and meditation during 
Passiontide, on the Five Sorrowful Mysteries, 
by the Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. 

75 cents 


+ 
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MOREHOUSE -GORHAM CO. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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SEK 


Never before so flexible, so individual an approach 


to church fund-raising. Now, more than ever before, the Wells 


philosophy and the Wells methods can contribute to the 


advancement of your church. 


Now there are 12 different types of Wells 
fund-raising services. There is a Wells sery- 
ice particularly suited to the specific needs of 
your church. The goals of your church . . . the 
number of its members and their ability to 
give... the “deadline” you set for reaching 
your paid-up objective—these and other 
factors will help you determine what type of 
fund-raising plan will best suit your church. 
This can be decided by conferring with Wells 
in an Analysis and Plan Meeting—at no 


obligation to you. Here are some of the brand 


new features offered in Wells canvasses: 

Combined Funds Canvass. This unusual 
new Wells service enables a church to conduct 
a canvass for nominal capital needs and for 
annual budgets at the same time, with a single 
pledge from each member. Using this simpli- 
fied, unified method, a church can purchase 
new equipment or property, and at the same 
time increase its budget! The Combined Funds 
Canvass is a speedy, efficient solution for 


many a church’s pressing need to accomplish 
more than one objective. 
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\Wouble - the - Budget Canvass. This can- 
ass, using the famous Wells “Until Further 
WWotice” pledge, has proved to be the highest 
ype of creative fund-raising, in which “the 
eed of the giver to give” can be emphasized 
vhost effectively, and the giving standard 
ti ttained becomes the most permanent. 


Vhorter - or - Longer Pledge Period. This 


ew Wells feature gives your church a greater 


‘htitude than ever before. There are special 


| 
i 


iverywhere, Wells can now help a church set 


SPECIAL FUND-RAISING PLAN 
FOR SMALL CHURCHES. If your 
church has fewer than 90 giving 
families, check the coupon for 
information about Wells’ special 


plan for small churches. 
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its sights higher than ever before. In accom- 
plishing this, a new high standard of member 
participation results. 

No Additional Charge for Insured Objec- 
tives. This is the new Wells policy for all can- 
vasses, regardless of type or duration of pledge 
payment period. Only Wells offers you such 
complete fund-raising service, with results 
assured. 

At no obligation, you may have complete 
information about Wells services. Please check 


the coupon below. 


Pe ORGANIZATIONS 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


222 N. WELLS ST. ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILL. e CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 
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Wells Organizations 
Suite 1016, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


| am interested in information about the following: 

LC] A Confidential Visit from a Wells representative 

C1] A Wells Analysis and Plan Meeting 
(for churches with 90 or more giving families) 

C] Wells Small Church Fund-Raising Plan 
(for churches with less than 90 giving families) 

C Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the 
International News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 
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Here’s How Your Auxiliary Can Do Its Part 
“DELEGATES TO HONOLULU FUND" 


Every Diocese needs to send five delegates to the Triennial Con- 
vention in Honolulu, Hawaii next September. Every Auxiliary 
should do its part to raise the necessary funds. 


ONLY $1.00 PER MEMBER 


Southern Flavoring and Holiday Company have joined together 
in a Special Plan to help every Auxiliary to raise $1.00 per 
member. 


This plan is quick, easy and simple. Each member buys two or 
three products from a selection of 19 quality products including 
flavoring, woodwork cleaner, furniture polish, greeting cards, 
stationery and cosmetics. 


That’s all there is to it! Your Auxiliary makes a profit on every 
product ranging from 35¢ to 60¢. You have six weeks credit so 
there is no investment. You may return or exchange anything 
you don’t sell, so there is no risk. 


If the president of the Woman’s Auxiliary for your Diocese Southern F lavoring Co. 
approves the project we donate an extra 10% to the fund. ° 
Many have already succeeded. Send for your Special Plan today! Holiday Company, Inc. 
APPROVED BY MANY DIOCESES, PROVINCES, AND BEDFORD, VIRGINIA, DEPT. CN-1 
NATIONAL OFFICIALS 
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—Directory— 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN Berkeley Divinity Schoo 


New Haven Conn. 


are needed to ensure for the Church a ministry adequate esas Mianhani ecbct htt Oe dips 
Kenyon College 
in number and adequately trained. Sormblerage mee 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
From their ranks and in increasing number there must perceive cat 
Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
vocation to offer themselves from that ministry. Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


come qualified persons who are led by a deep sense of 


There must also be those, again in growing number, Episcopal Theological Seminary of 


the Southwest 


willing to unite in greater and continuing support of Austin, Texas 
the seminaries which alone can give them the type of The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


training this Church expects of its ministers. 
Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wis. 


In this all are called to share. And i ari 
3 d in the sharing, all School of Theology of the University 


will discover how they too may Bs the soup 
anee, Tenn. 


show themselves profitable for the ministry | sesbery-western theological 


Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. 
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ions have furnished two of the parochial 
hhapels founded by parish churches out 
'f the four in the diocese. They have 
lso regained a vigorous individual life, 
nd are furnishing more than their 
share of the leadership in the diocese. 
In addition new rural work is being 
instituted such as that in Ford and Iro- 
*yuois counties, for which the Rey. Ray- 
nond Holly was given a national cita- 
ion only recently. Much of this revival 
Ois due to the native vigor of the individ- 
yal places, and much also to the Town 
md Country Department, under the 
eadership of the Rev. Herman L. Anker, 
he counterpart of Dr. Kennedy’s Urban 
ommittee ... 

(THE VERY REV.) JAMES G. PARKER 
DEAN OF THE SOUTHERN DEANERY 
CHAIRMAN, DEP’T, CHURCH EXTENSION 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 


(Hd. Note: EHOnews’ cities series, of which 
the Chicago story was a part, concerns primar- 
yily the Church in major metropolitan centers. 
wit is not intended as diocesan-wide coverage.) 


RUBRIC EXPLAINED 


The Rev. Bert Honea, Jr., in the issue 
of Jan. 9, pits the rubric prohibiting 
admission to Communion except for 
‘those “confirmed, or ready and desirous 
(to be confirmed,” P. B., p. 299, against 
tithat on page 84, which directs the con- 
Msumption of the consecrated bread and 
Mwine which may remain over after the 


wiLord’s Table, is balanced by those who 
reserve a portion of the consecrated 
bread and/or wine and fail to consume 
it as the rubric directs. 

The two are in no way equal. The ru- 
*bric directing consumption dates back to 
the period of 1661, when it was inserted 
to prevent the curate (to whom all un- 

used bread and wine went for his own 
use) from profaning the sacrament by 
Jusing such consecrated portions as re- 
#mained for common table use. 

» Anyone interested in a full treatment 
"of the matter is referred to Proctor and 
Frere, ‘A History of the Book of Com- 
Smon Prayer.” Meanwhile one sentence 
from that work is pertinent: 

= “The rubric was not intended to touch 
“upon the question of the Reservation of 


&the Sacrament for the Communion of 
~the Sick; it is only concerned with the 
= consumption of that which remains, and 
authorizes the ablutions by which this 
fTconsumption is reverently and ade- 
= quately carried out.” (p. 502) 
& One cannot refrain from the observa- 
tion that a good course in liturgical his- 
—Etory might prevent some of the rather 
amazing interpretations that sometimes 
are put on the Prayer Book rubrics by 
well-meaning but not adequately in- 
‘formed people. 
| (THE REV.) WILLIAM J. ALBERTS 
MEDIA, PA. 


> SEGREGATION NATURAL 


Why all the searching of the Scrip- 
/tures to condone or condemn segrega- 
: tion? Look at nature, designed by the 
' Great Creator, Himself, God the Father 
_ Almighty. Segregation is the very pat- 
‘tern of nature, Else how would there 
‘be different species of anything on 
earth, were it not for segregation? All 
‘of creation (except man) observes 
strictly the law of segregation—an in- 
stinct implanted in them by their 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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No matter what the words mean to you. . 


Don’t be “Insurance Poor’! 


To some people “insurance poor” means over- 
burdened with insurance premiums; to others 
it means a lack of adequate insurance 
protection. 

Both extremes are usually unnecessary. 
There is a happy medium which can readily be 
determined — a precise amount of insurance for 
your family which is “insurance right” and 
“budget right”. . 

Let Church Life help discover what is right 
for you, impartially and without obligation. If 
you are serving the Church beyond the act of 
membership alone, you are eligible to send for 
our Information Sheet. Do it today. 


athe Church // Insurance Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place ~» New York 5, N.Y. 


deem ccecccccxtcttctccttttrttttor 
The Seabury Lenten Book for 1955 


Our Christian 


Vocation 


By the Reverend JOHN HEUSS, D. D. 
Rector of Trinity Church, New York 


With a foreword by the R¢. Reverend 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop 


HY must we worship something? Does prayer 

change anything? Drawing on his own experiences, 
Dr. Heuss gives laymen a better understanding of the 
true function of worship and the art of prayer. Discuss- 
ing the many perplexing questions that may hinder 
prayer and worship, Dr. Heuss relates his material to per- 
sonal, everyday living in a most simple, direct way. $3.25 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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At your 
bookstore 


>> 


ALTAR SCARFS 


Communion Table Scarfs, Pulpit and 
Lectern Antependia. Bible Markers. 


BRASS ALTAR WARE 


Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Candle- 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 857, Scranton 2, Pa. 


HOLY HOLY HOLY 


lurch Furniture 
“| ! 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


puLPiTs yo 
Manufactured Im our own 
factory @? Lawrenceville, 
Ve. Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory, Free Cotalog. 


FLOWERS 


a 


AMERICAN SEATING 


in school and 
church use! 
Unequaled for 


durability, OVER 11 MILLION IN USE! 
safety, comfort, ~ 
convenience! 


Choice of 4 seat styles—Formed Birch Plywood — 
Formed Steel—Imitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


ir dea MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| AMERICAN SEATINGCOMPANY, Dept. 189-F 
| Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

| Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 

| | am interested in (quantity) 
| Birch seats |mitation-leather upholstered 
: 


OO Steel seats C1 Deep-Spring upholstered 
Name 


Street 
City and Zone 


State 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 


Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


eee 
Fawcett Linens Hand Embroidered, 
Individually designed. Hand Woven 


Ecclestiastical Textiles. ANDERSON 
Stupio or HANDWEAVING, Two Claren- 
don St., Gloucester, Mass. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


World Famons 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


ee & COMPANY of 


pronz ayer 


if a AMERICAN IMPORTER 


4 Russell Church Studios 


‘BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM, N'C 


IVS URANCR 


For Religious Workers 


If you are a professional religious 
worker—minister, religious educa- 
tor, YMCA secretary, professor, etc. 
—you are entitled to “‘preferred risk’’ 
life, health or accident insurance 
from this 50-year-old company. No 
salesmen—no “‘high pressure’’. Send 
for your free copy of “‘Bulletin B’’. 


MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION > 
137 Ministers Life Bldg., Mpls. 16, Minn, 


Creator. It is man who crossbreeds. It 
is man who creates abomination and 
confusion. 

For anyone to say that all men are 
descended from Adam seems to me to 
be very far-fetched. Did not the sons 
of Adam marry the daughters of other 
men? Surely, we must accept the story 
of Adam as the creation of man—man- 
kind—races of men. Before the dawn 
of history three races of men inhabited 
three distinct parts of the earth. So 
surely each race must have been created 
for a mission—a destiny to fulfill as a 
race. 

Who is man to tell his Creator he 
does not want to be what he was 
created? Is the thing created greater 
than his Creator? Who is man to say 
God discriminated when he did not 
make mankind the same in intellect, 
color or personality? Is any man to be 
pitied because he is what God created 
him? 

Many crimes have been committed 
in the name of Christianity, but to me 
there is none greater (not excepting 
the bloody Crusades) than this crime 
of deliberately setting about to obliter- 
ate a race in our country by integra- 
tion. For everyone knows integration 
means ultimate amalgamation. 

God help those who seek to play God! 

LAURA J. HOPKINS 
HOPKINS,’ S. C. 


> RUBRICS ‘MAN-MADE’ 


There is no question whatever that 
“there has been enough of the pot’s call- 
ing the kettle black,” as noted by the 
Rev. Bert Honea, of Denton, Texas 
(HCnews, Jan. 9)... 

If the “invitation” in the Communion 
service means anything at all, it means 
exactly what it says, not what some 
faction interprets it to mean. 

If the Master’s words at His insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper—“Drink 
ye all of this”—means that only the 
Apostles were the all he referred to, 
then plainly none of us have any part 
in the Communion; but if all of us are 
to partake, then the rubric that none 
but those confirmed, etc., are to be ad- 
mitted cannot be reconciled to the 
words of the “invitation.” 

And here it can be noted that the 
rubric is a man-made rule, and both 
Bible and Prayer Book teach that noth- 
ing shall be done in conflict with the 
teachings of Christ. 

In the Prayer Book, on page 182, 
(the alternate Epistle for Whitsunday, 
the First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians, 12th Chapter, 
Fourth Verse)—“‘For as the body is 
one, and hath many members ... For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free; and 
have been all made into one Spirit. For 
the body is not one member, but many.” 

If this means anything at all, there 
are just too many alls to be disre- 
garded, and the exclusive rubric is 
strongly at variance. This is why evan- 
gelical ministers do not exclude any 
baptized believer from the Communion, 
and why so many of them invite all 
baptized believers to commune with 
members of the Episcopal Church. 
(And Christ said nothing about being 
confirmed.) It is here most palpably 
to be said that no rubric (necessarily 
man-made) can be employed to off-set 
the teachings of Christ. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


for every Church need 


A 4 ft. (S-4-€T) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat\ 
hooks. A double (D-4-CT) Checker-+¢ 
ette of equal length accommodates i 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both } 
can be set-up anywhere or dis-4i 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
« Checkerette comes on large casters | 
“for easy movement when it is| 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- | 
ments, ‘‘normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette ¢ 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. ; 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
% 12 coats and hats per running foot. || 
pice 
—————— 
‘Ste Z BrOUPp. Write for Butletin CT 419 
: showing these and other ff 
modern steel wardrobe units, 


-PETERSON COMPANY 


The Coat Rack People 
1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


proper heights for each age » 


New catalog available illustrat- 
ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
_ glass @ vestments @ genuine 
_bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


FOAM RUBBER 


EN la 
re 
— 


Filled with foom 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
in your choice of 
wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 
velour. 


I PEW 
COMMUNION 
KNEELER 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CCC Ceee | 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and 
CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 
The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and 
Seasons of the Church in Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50c for postpaid sample copy. 


ASHBY COMPANY °¢ Box 184 ¢ ERIE, PA. 
aa aN 
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BACKSTAGE THERE’S ALWAYS 


a danger, when put- 
ting thoughts into words, that the com- 
plete thought may not be expressed ade- 
quately, and a promotion advertisement 
in our Jan. 23 issue is a good example. 
We wrote that ‘the Church will either 
approve or reject proposed revisions” (of 
the Book of Common Prayer) at the next 
General Convention. Of course, the ad- 
vertisement had to do with the current 
series of articles by Drs. Casserley, Rich- 
ardson, Wigan and Shepherd. What we 
intended to say was that the Church will 
either approve or reject the thinking 
which has resulted in the proposed 
changes. General Convention certainly 
will provide a sounding board, and no 
doubt by the close of the Honolulu meet- 
ing we will be in a position to predict 
whether the Church will or will not ac- 
cept the kind of proposals which have 
come from the Commission. 

A letter from the Rev. John W. Suter, 
custodian of the Standard Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, first called attention to our 
error. Dr. Suter very ably points out: 
“Tt appears to me that this warning is a 
bit exaggerated and ahead of schedule. 
General Convention has not yet created 
a Revision Commission. It has not set in 
motion a revision process. Canon 22, Sec. 
1, lays upon the Standing Liturgical 
Commission the duty ‘to collect and col- 
late material bearing upon future re- 
visions of the Book of Common Prayer’: 


SOI AES Ter ete es rte Suggested by Bishops 33 


a mandate which falls considerably short 
of an order to revise. The present ‘Prayer 
Book Studies’, issued by the Standing 
Liturgical Commission at the request of 
the Convention, are intended to set 
people’s minds and thinking along the 
lines of Prayer Book revision ‘if and 
when.’ In the Preface to the Prayer Book 
Studies, the Commission states that it 
is not ‘proposing any immediate revision.’ 

“When the Convention inaugurated the 
revision which after a dozen years pro- 
duced the 1892 Prayer Book, and again 
when it started the revision which fifteen 
years later resulted in our current Book, 
it adopted a carefully-worded Resolution 
giving the spirit and intention which 
motivated the project each time. No such 
Resolution has as yet been proposed, let 
alone adopted, looking toward the next 
Prayer Book. Perhaps this may be done 
in Honolulu, and the creation of a Re- 
vision Commission authorized. I believe 
many people hope so. There’s much to 
be said for it. But it hasn’t been done 
yet!” 

In addition to Dr. Suter, several others 
have called the error to our attention. 
To each we say ‘‘thanks’”—and add that 
our face is red. 
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For the benefit of Anglo-Catholics, 
let it be said that there is a rubric 
expressly forbidding “reservation” of 
the elements, requiring that any left- 
overs be consumed at the (holy) table 
by the officiant and his assistants. Yet 
this rubric is regularly violated, and 
the excuse is given that, because the 
General Convention has never voted on 
it (despite two distinct efforts of the 
American Church Union to have it 
regularized), they are justified in ig- 
noring the rubric. They also say that, 
because so many practice reservation 
“anyway,” all should be permitted to 
do so—which is only another way of 
saying, “Two wrongs make a right.” 
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> PRAY FOR MISSION 


In June of this year the Anglican 
Society of the University of Sydney, 
Australia, will sponsor a mission to the 
university, conducted by Fr. Charles 
Preston, SSF. 

May I commend this ambitious effort 
by a young society to the prayers of Re- 
ligious Communities, Canterbury Clubs 
and all who in this country share their 
hope that the Gospel might be pro- 
claimed in all its fullness in the univer- 
sities of the world? 

(THE REV.) JOHN C. VOCKLER 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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claiming to be of the original Church, 
and say that our start was with Henry 
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I was very much interested to read a 
note attached to recent copies of the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS concerning the 
book, “This We Believe,” by Canon 
Montizambert. Apparently this title 
appeals to a number of persons. A book- 
let of our Lenten sermons in 1952 bore 
the same title. I think we seized upon 
this title before Edward R. Murrow 
adapted it for his popular radio pro- 
gram, 
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Formosa and Risk 


URS is certainly not a world in which it is possi- 

ble for governments and nations to avoid taking 
great risks. Because that is so, we must not criticize 
a government or a political leader merely for taking 
risks. No one can rightly be blamed for failing to 
avoid the unavoidable. 


We may reasonably ask, however, that the 
risk taken should be well-calculated, and that 
the prize aimed at should be so supremely 
valuable as to make the risk entailed worth 
running. 


Nor is it necessarily a criticism of a nation or 
government that, had its policy in the past been 
wiser, it might not have been compelled to run the 
risk. A government takes a risk in an existing situa- 
tion, and such a risk must be judged against the 
background of that situation. 

Perhaps it might have been better if the existing 
Formosan situation had never been permitted to 
arise, but since it has cropped up it is useless to shed 
tears over the spilled milk, and absolutely necessary 
to face the facts as they are and act accordingly. 

It is obvious that President Eisenhower’s declara- 
tion on Formosa and the Pescadores is one which 
envisages under certain circumstances the outbreak 
of hostilities. These hostilities might conceivably be 
localized and turn into an aerial and naval conflict, 

fought out within the narrow confines of the Formosa 
straits. 


But it might easily turn into the third 
world war, which it is the imperative duty of 
all responsible statemanship to do its utmost 
to avoid. It would probably be wiser to as- 
sume for the present that if formal hostili- 
ties between this country and China should 
break out, Russia will be faithful to her allies 
—which would mean that the third world 
war had begun. 


I am writing these lines within a few days of the 
President’s message to Congress. By the time they 
are published and read the pattern of events will no 
doubt have become clearer. 

At the moment, though, the situation is dim and 
confused, and obviously fraught with the gravest 
possibilities. What can justify us in running such a 
risk? Clearly only some very great hope, or some 


very certain conviction of immediate duty. 


This country clearly has obligated itself to main- 
tain the present independence of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. Both the strategic importance of For- 
mosa itself and our past support of the regime in 
control there create an obligation to maintain our 
stand in that part of the world. 

It is arguable that we might have been wiser never 
to have taken that stand in the first place, but it is 
too late to revise it now. 


> an 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


When we took that stand we raised hopes 
which cannot now be disappointed, and we 
contracted obligations which cannot be dis- 
owned without dishonor. 


Our Hope 

Obviously President Eisenhower’s hope, which we 
must all share, is this: To deter aggression and pre- 
serve the peace by making it crystal clear precisely 
where and under what circumstances we will fight! 

The concept of peaceful co-existence necessitates 
clear-cut frontiers. When powers are hostile towards 
each other, and utterly out of sympathy with each 
other’s policies and purposes, they must agree not 
merely to differ, but also on an absolutely definite 
line between their two spheres of interest and pre- 
dominance. If we support in any form some such 
idea as peaceful co-existence, then we cannot but 
sympathize with the President’s desire to make the 
frontiers between the two systems into which the 
world is divided absolutely precise. 


There is, of course, the further hope that 
this definition of a frontier will render a 
cease-fire possible. The idea of a cease-fire, 
probably negotiated through the United Na- 
tions, cannot be expected to appeal very 
strongly to either the Pekin or the Formosa 
regimes, but it would offer them both valu- 
able gains which might compensate them to 
some extent for the hopes they would have to 
abandon. 


To the communists it would set the real substance 
of recognition. The cease-fire would imply the frank 
admission that the communist regime must be ac- 
knowledged for all practical purposes as in fact the 
government of China. 

Nationalist China would have to abandon its hope, 
mystical rather than practical, of making a tri- 
umphant return to the mainland. But it would at least 
be confined in its de facto position as the sovereign 
government of Formosa. 

Such a cease-fire might make a new approach to 
the Formosa problem possible at a later date. The 
most obvious solution would be complete independ- 
ence for Formosa, preferably a neutralized Formosa, 
under some kind of United Nations guardianship or 
trusteeship. 

Formosa has not been Chinese for over half a 
century, and the peace treaty with Japan merely 
removed it from Japanese sovereignty without trans- 
ferring it to China. Certainly the allied powers de- 
clared themselves during the war in favor of such a 
transfer to China, but circumstances have changed 
very greatly since then, and it may justifiably be 
claimed that that declaration is now out of date and 
cannot be implemented. 

But the chief political danger we are running by 
this present stroke of policy has been very little 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE 


Sun. 
Feb. 20 


Tues, 
Mch. 1 


Wed, 
Mch, 2 


Mch, 2, 


Thurs. 
Mch, 3 


Fri. 

Mch, 4 

Mch, 4- 
6 


Sat. 
Mch. 5 


Feb. 20 
Feb. 21 
Feb, 22 
Feb. 23 
Feb, 24 
Feb. 25 


Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
Mch, 1 
Mch, 2 
Mch, 3 


Mch, 4 
Mch, 5 


s 


10 


LOCATION 
Everywhere 


Hartford 


Washington, D. C. 
Monteagle, Tenn. 
Everywhere 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Everywhere 
Everywhere 


West Haven, Conn. 


Everywhere 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Everywhere 
Boston 


Everywhere 


Washington, D. C, 


Guantanamo, Cuba 
In 105 cities 


Washington, D. C, 


Honolulu 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fredericksburg 


Tappahannock 
Washington, D. C. 


Alexandria, Va. 


Front Royal, Va. 
Wauwatosa, Wis, 


Everywhere 


Richmond 
Charlottesville 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Washington 


In 105 cities 


EVENT 
QUINQUAGESIMA. 


Canterbury Club, Trinity Col- 
lege. Speaker: Rev. Robert Har- 
ris. 7:30. 

(N) Guild of Organists, Recogni- 
tion Service. Washington Cath. 

(D) Tenn. Canterbury Assoc. 
Dubose Center. 


Brotherhood Week, 


(D) Dept. of Christian Ed, Visit 
of Rev. G. A. Morrill of Nat. 
Council. 

SHROVE TUESDAY. 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew Cor- 
porate Communion for men and 
boys. 

(D) Annual Lay Readers’ Conf. 
Speaker: Red Barber, Church of 
St. John’s-by-the-Sea. 

ASH WEDNESDAY. 

School of Theology, Univ. of 
South. Quiet Day conducted by 
Bishop of Fla. 

ST. MATTHIAS. 

(D) Winter school, Christian Ed. 
Dept. St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


World Day of Prayer. 


(N) Conf. of Professors of Pas- 
toral Care. College of Preachers. 


(D) Annual Convocation. 


(N) Radio, “Another Chance.”* 
Peggy Wood and Dora Chaplin. 
(D) St. David’s Soc. Speaker: 
Canon H. K. Archdall of Wales. 
Washington Cathedral. 


(D) Bryan Green Mission. 


(D) Dept. of Christian Ed. Rev. 
H. N. Tinker and Miss Lynette 
Giesecke of Nat. Council. St. 
George’s Church. 

(D) Dept. of Christian Ed. St. 
John’s Church. 

(D) Woman’s Aux. Meeting. St. 
Thomas Church. 

(D) Dept. of Christian Ed. Rev. 
H. N. Tinker and Miss Lynette 
Giesecke of Nat. Council. Christ 
Church. 

(D) Dept. of Christian Ed. Cal- 
vary Church. 

(D) Lenten lecture, Dr. J. V. L. 
_Casserley. Trinity Church. 


EMBER DAYS. 


Dept. of Christian Ed. Rev. H. N, 
Tinker and Miss Lynette Gie- 
secke of Nat. Council. St. James’ 
Church. 


(D) Dept. of Christian Ed. Christ 
Church. 


Conference on the Christian 


Ministry. Episcopal Theo, 
School. 
(D) Theological Discussion 


Group. College of Preachers. 


(N) Radio, “Another Chance.’’* 
Peggy Wood and Dora Chaplin. 


Heard in some cities on other days. 
Consult your rector for times of Holy Communion on Holy Days. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


Prayers are requested for the diocese and bishops noted on 
the following dates: 


Bombay, India 
Borneo 

Bradford, England 
Brandon, Canada 
Brechin, Scotland 
Brisbane, Australia 


Bristol, England 
British Columbia, Can. 


British Honduras, C, A. 


Bunbury, Australia 
Calcutta, India and 
Pakistan 
Caledonia, Canada 
Calgary, Canada 


Bishop W. Q. Lash 

Bishop N. E. Cornwall 
Bishops Blunt and Hardy 
Bishop I. A. Norris 

Bishop Eric Graham 
Archbishop Halse and 
Bishop H. H. Dixon 

Bishops Cockin and Watkins 
Archbishop H. E. Sexton 
Bishop G. H. Brooks 

Bishop D. L, Redding 
Bishops Mukerjee, Richardson, 
Blair, Bryan, Partridge 
Bishop H. G. Watts 

Bishop G, R, Calvert 


*See local newspaper for radio times and stations. 
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by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


remarked upon by the commentators. The real reason 
the communist world is pressing us so hard on the 
Formosa issue is that this is precisely the point on 
which the western allies are least united. Any kind 
of pressure or aggression in western Europe would 
meet with the whole-hearted resistance of this coun- 
try and its allies at exactly the point where they are 
most completely in agreement. 


The communists calculate that their best 
chance of splitting the western alliance is by 
menacing it at the point at which it is least 
solid and most fragile. If there is to be a 
third world war, it would be better for the 


the Formosa issue. 


conflict over Formosa would be something of a 
political and diplomatic triumph for Soviet Russia. 
In such a conflict the western alliance would be 
inwardly divided, and some of its members only half- 
hearted, and a great deal of sympathy of the neutral 
world would be on the communist side. 

From this point of view, it is perhaps a pity that 
the President’s message to Congress did not make it 
clear that we do not feel obligated to do for the 
islands close to the Chinese mainland what we will 
certainly do for Formosa and the Pescadores. 

A war about Formosa might just conceivably be 
understood and of necessity accepted by our allies in 
western Europe, but a war about the Taachen Islands 
would seem to them utterly fantastic, and might con- 
ceivably lead to the breaking of the alliance which 
post-war policy has so toilsomely brought into 
existence. 

Such a tragic event might well lead to the complete 
undoing of our western civilization. 


The Christian’s Dilemma 


Clearly, the risks involved are great. But what 
must be the attitude of the Christian citizen? Those 
who are convinced pacifists will, of course, have no 
difficulty in making up their minds. That is what 
makes absolute principles like pacifism so attractive 
to some people. They ease the burden of decision. 

But most of us are not convinced pacifists—in my 
view rightly—and upon us the burden of decision 
must fall very heavily. 


Communist aggression, if it started in Asia rather i 
than Europe, would only start in Asia because of | 


Moscow’s calculation that that would be the best 


place. It would still be true that the whole design of | 


communist aggression would engulf the entire world. 


In my view, the west’s only hope lies in 
united resistance to aggression wherever it 
happens to break out. We should be morally 
and spiritually justified in undertaking such 
a resistance, however great its cost to our- 
selves. Utterly evil as war is, the alternative 
to war would then be more evil still—the 
world-wide victory of aggression and the 
world-wide triumph of the aggressor. 
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Yinformation available to the public — 
yon number of planes and ships serving 
‘the islands, it would seem that such 
jJapprehension is not entirely un- 
founded. Close scrutiny, however, of 
‘schedules plus supplementary serv- 
-ices recently arranged discloses that 
‘there is no grounds for ‘‘fears.” 
Going along on that latter basis, 
and after considering all the data 
‘presented, HCnews—to facilitate 
»planning for official delegates and 
¢visitors—has “joined forces” with 
) Travel Arrangements, an established 
New York travel agency operated by 
iMiss Else R. Petersen, who has for 
a decade worked closely with the 
National Council handling overseas 
travel problems for missionaries. 
Travel Arrangements now holds 
accommodations for approximately 
300 persons on the SS Lurline (Mat- 
son Line) and approximately 1,600 
seats on five scheduled overseas air- 
lines. All of these accommodations 


‘are being held at the present for 
official Convention travel. Miss Petersen, whose travel know-how will benefit Convention-goers 
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Response Encouraging 


With National Council’s photog- 
raphy contest little more than a week 
old (at EHCnews press time), ap- 
proximately 2,500 applications for 
entry blanks had been received at 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, ‘N. Y. 10, N. Y.—an en- 
couraging sign according to the 
Council’s Public Relations Division, 
sponsors of the contest. 

The contest runs from Jan. 15- 
April 30, 1955, but any photo taken 
between Jan. 15, 1954 and the closing 
date is eligible. Prints should be 
black-and-white glossies (no color ac- 
ceptable), unmounted, and at least 
4”x5” in size, showing some aspect 
of Church life. 

The contest is divided into two 
sections, amateur and professional, 
with a ‘professional’ defined as one 
who earns more than half his income 
as a photographer. 

Awards of $100, first prize; $75, 
second, and $25, third, will be 
awarded in each division. Other 
prizes consist of sets of the four- 
volume Church’s Teaching Series. 
Anyone not a member of the Nation- 
al Council staff is eligible. 


Triennial Manager 


Appointed manager of the 58th 
General Convention next Sept. 4-16 
in Honolulu is the Rev. Paul R. Sava- 
nack, rector of St. Peter’s Church 
in Queen Emma Square, whose vest- 
ry has released him from all pa- 
rochial duties except religious serv- 
ices until the Triennial is over. 

As manager, he will coordinate all 
arrangements for the Convention, 
aided by the large committee of 
clergy and laity headed by Arthur 
G. Smith, chairman. 

Mr. Savanack, who served in Ohio 
prior to entering the Chaplaincy 
Corps in World War II, went to 
Kilauea, Kauai, Hiwaii, as vicar of 
Christ Church. Later transferred to 
the Hawaii Episcopal Academy at 
Kanuela as headmaster, he served as 
Archdeacon of Hawaii and went to 
St. Peter’s in 1952. 


Texas Convention 


Bishop Clinton S. Quin used the 
springboard of the largest conven- 
tion ever held in the Diocese of 
Texas to urge support of the 1955 
General Convention, and to call an 
end to a controversy which has 
caused general unrest throughout 
the Church. 

Although labeling the action of 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill in chang- 
12 


ing the site of the triennial from 
Houston to Honolulu as “unstates- 
manlike, undemocratic and _ ill-ad- 
vised,” the Texas diocesan declared 
that “the incident is now closed. 
Let’s give Bishop Kennedy our back- 
ing.” 

Earlier in his episcopal address, 
he charged that Bishop Sherrill had 
“disregarded the vote of the Gen- 
eral Convention (1952), and the ap- 
proval eighteen months later of the 
House of Bishops for the 1955 Gen- 
eral Convention to be held in Hous- 
ton. He was ill-advised. He made a 
mistake. . .” 


Rector Savanack: coordinator 


“IT could,’ the bishop declared, 
“have done something about it, but 
for the peace of the Church I chose 
to suffer the humiliation .. .” 

Acting on a request of the bishop, 
the diocesan convention voted to “‘in- 
struct its delegates to the 1955 Gen- 
eral Convention to pursue at Con- 
vention clarification of the canon 
under which the meeting place of 
General Convention may bechanged.” 

The Texas convention also went on 
record as “squarely behind the jus- 
tice of the decree of the Supreme 
Court outlawing racial segregation 
in the public schools, and recogniz- 
ing that the practical implementa- 
tion of this justice must be worked 
out within the framework of for- 
giveness and love.” 

Bishop Quin requested episcopal 
assistance in the form of two suf- 
fragan bishops, one to be elected 
immediately and another following 
the bishop’s retirement, Oct. 31. The 
Texas diocesan, who is the oldest 
non-retired bishop in the Church in 
point of service, will be 72, on Sept. 
28. 
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The recent three-day convention | 
at the Church of St. John the Di- 
vine, Houston, with overflow crowds 
using the Colosseum and Music } 
Hall, was a personal tribute to Bish- . 
op Quin, attending his last conven- 
tion at the completion of 37 years 
in the episcopate. 


fe 


‘Christian Penology’ 

A prison chaplain who sat in on 
the recent widely-covered turmoil at : 
an old jail in Boston, Mass., feels 
that it is about time authorities § 
turned from “inherited” methods of 
handling inmates to “Christian pen- 
ology,” or society will continue to) 
pay an “awful price” for its failures. , 

So states the Rev. Howard P.} 
Kellett, Episcopal diocesan executive 
in Boston and for some time a tire- - 
less worker in the field of penology 
as chaplain in Bay State prisons. , 

Mr. Kellett, one of a group of” 
seven men requested by the inmates : 
to hear them in final stages of the: 
guard-threatening fiasco, defines 
Christian penology this way: “A 
penology that sees the individual as 
a child of God, believing that in- 
mates can be helped to find dignity 
for their lives.” , 

This could not be done in most 
prisons today under the system of 
“inherited” penal methods, Mr. Kel- 
lett told ECnews, but can only be 
accomplished when authorities ree- 
ognize the need for Christian pen- 
ology and the effect it would have 
on the individual and society. 

“We must use all tools available,” 
Mr. Kellett continued, “and that J 
would require the cooperative efforts § 
of medical men, psychiatrists, social 
workers and clergy. A _ place like + 
the Hub’s State Prison is a reflection 
of the sickness of the communtiy. 

“There was great bitterness # 
amongst the prisoners (who held 
guards at bay in the State Prison). - 
They had done nothing for 16 i 
months; were denied privileges, no 
work, etc. It is a failure of prison | 
systems almost everywhere, where H 
punishment and custodial care any 
emphasized rather than rehabilita- 
tion. Authorities should dare to| 
think in terms of the New Testa- | 
ment, because what is needed more | 
than anything else is Christian pen- | 
ology.” 

Mr. Kellett, who told ECnews he 
had only four hours sleep in the | 
four-day uprising in Boston, em- 
phasized, too, that the responsibility || 
lies—not only inside the walls of a 
prison, but also “with Christians on 
the outside.” 
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“Killingworth’—eventually to be owned by the Diocese of New York 


F Bingo Stand, New Center 
Reported to Church Club 


4 So strongly does New York’s Bish- 
| op Horace W. B. Donegan feel about 
Sefforts in that state to legalize bingo 
tyand other games of chance that he 
chose two diocesan events within the 
espace of 48 hours to denounce this 
action. 
“What a strange thing to seek per- 
mission for churches and charitable 
Sorganizations to Engage in what is 
1 ‘for others illegal . 
ty This was among Bishop Donegan’s 
‘first public remarks about the issue 
‘during installation services for the 
“Rev. Dr, James W. Kennedy as rector 
hot Church of the Ascension. 
) He made it clear that the policy of 
the Episcopal Church would remain 
unchanged regardless of whether or 
Ynot the state legislature approves 
| bingo for churches and charitable or- 
‘ganizations. 
" The Diocese of New York, he said, 
will not open its parish halls to bingo 
or other gambling games. 
' “Tn a period when we are concerned 
/ with lawlessness, crime and juvenile 
delinquency, here is something which 
| openly encourages disregard of what 
} has been accepted as law by the law- 
| makers, themselves. What a strange 
‘thing has come to pass.” 
| This he amplified later the next 
' day when he addressed the 68th an- 
nual reception and dinner of the 
' Church Club of New York, a diocesan 
‘layman’s organization. 
' He emphasized that the Church will 
‘eontinue to use Christian steward- 
ship, work and sacrificial giving as 
the means to get necessary funds for 
its work and added: 
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“The legalization of bingo will en- 
courage the gambling fever which is 
already a serious menace in Ameri- 
can life. It can undermine a man’s 
character, destroy his home and dis- 
rupt the community. I am amazed at 
the defense of this form of gambling 
made ... on the ground that only 
small sums are involved, and that the 
proceeds will go to churches and like 
organizations. 

“‘As to the first point, it is saying 
in effect that a little bit of illegality 
doesn’t hurt. The fact is overlooked 
that it is people with little money 
who play bingo game after game af- 
ter game. 

Bishop Donegan’s opening remarks 
to the Church Club were a summary 
of the last year’s material gains for 
the diocese which, he said, “can nev- 
er be separated from spiritual ad- 
vance, because devotion and zeal and 
sacrifice reveal themselves in mate- 
rial accomplishments.” 

After his denunciation of the bingo 
measure he turned to a new develop- 
ment in diocesan progress. 

Through the Myron and Anabel 
Foundation, Inc., he announced, Mr. 
and Mrs. Myron C. Taylor have pre- 
sented the diocese with a gift of 
$1,000,000 to build and help maintain 
a diocesan center at Locust Valley, 
Long Island. It will be built on six 
acres of Mr. Taylor’s estate known as 
“Killingworth.” 

Later, Bishop Donegan said, the 
diocese will receive an additional 14 
acres, which comprises the whole 
property, and the handsome residence. 

Describing briefly the historical 
background of “Killingworth,” which 
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dates back to 1650 in the family of 
Mr. Taylor’s mother, Bishop Donegan 
expressed deep gratitude for the gift 
he considers an answer to his prayers 
and hopes for the diocese. 

“The purpose of the center,” the 
bishop said, “is to provide facilities 
for conferences, meetings, retreats 
and other similar activities of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Dio- 
cese of New York and such other re- 
ligious purposes as may be approved 
by the bishop, or conducted under 
supervision of the bishop.” 

Mr. Taylor is better known as the 
former personal representative of the 
President of the U. S. to the Vatican 
under two administrations, and has 
been decorated by the governments of 
several nations for outstanding serv- 
ices. 

In addition to Bishop Donegan, 
John H. Hallowell, Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Duke University, 
addressed the Church Club dinner 
meeting. 


Record Set 


At their first meeting with Bishop 
Albert R. Stuart, members of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Diocese of 
Georgia adopted for 1955 the largest 
budget in the history of the diocese, 
$76,500, announced appointment of a 
new archdeacon and heard that the 
Most Rev. Dr. Michael Yashiro, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church in Japan, 
will visit Georgia next October. 

The Rev. Michael J. Kippenbrock, 
vicar of Christ Church, Valdosta, is 
the fifth archdeacon to be appointed 
in the diocese, and will serve in the 
southwest area of Georgia. 

Included in the proceedings was 
adoption of a statement of guiding 
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principles read by the Rev. Junius J. 
Martin, rector of Christ Church, 
Frederica, and chairman of the De- 
partment of Christian Social Rela- 
tions. These proposals, adopted by 
Mr. Martin’s department in early 
January, state that: 

“In every assembly of the Church, 
held under the auspices of the dio- 
cese, all churches are expected to be 
represented and to participate. 

“Every department of the execu- 
tive council of the diocese shall in- 
clude within its membership both 
white and Negro communicants. 

‘All archdeaconry meetings of dio- 
cesan organizations shall invite all 
churches in the archdeaconry to par- 
ticipate.” 

Other discussion centered on plans 
for the diocesan convention in May 
and the summer conference at Abra- 
ham Baldwin College, Tifton, in July. 


Success Story 


The Missionary District of North 
Texas is glowing over its efforts to 
raise $500,000 as principal for the 
Bishop Temple Memorial Fund for 
the Endowment of the Church in that 
district. In four months more than 
$730,000 has been pledged. 

Over 1,000 Churchmen in the dis- 
trict haye made gifts and pledges 
with the cooperation of every con- 
gregation. 

Because of this success, North 
Texas is expected to make a strong 
bid for diocesan status in 1958. 


How North Texas feels about this 
can best be gauged by looking back 
10 years to 1944, when the Southwest 
Synod appointéd a survey committee 
to consider dissolving the district. 

Bishop George H. Quarterman 
notes that “the results of this cam- 
paign are a sure evidence of the vi- 
tality of the Church in North Texas, 
of its concern for the missionary pro- 
gram and its determination to be a 
financially independent diocese. This 
has been the kind of venture that 
takes the measure of the Church. 
North Texas Churchmen by their 
faith and works have measured up.” 


Cathedral Towers 


Completed after 37 years are the 
twin towers of Grace Cathedral, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

The east tower is in memory of 
Maveret Burrows Perry, a member 
of the parish for 50 years. It is given 
by her four children, James L. Perry 
of Topeka, Mrs. Arthur Peine of Man- 
hattan, Miss Frances Perry of New 
York, and Mrs. Arthur R. Sloan of 
Topeka. 

The west tower is in memory of 
the Rt. Rev. James Wise, fourth 
Bishop of Kansas, and his wife, Anna, 
and in appreciation of the long serv- 
ice of the Very Rev. John Warren 
Day, present dean, and his wife, Har- 
riet. The tower was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Randolph Carpenter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank C. Gibbs and Mrs. George 
Tibbits, all of Topeka; Mr. and Mrs. 


Gifts of grateful parishioners made possible Grace Cathedral’s towers 
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Charles O. Kilmer of Monrovia, 
Calif., Mrs. Mortimer Matthews and 
Miss Frances Matthews of Glendale, | 
Ohio, and other friends in Tope] 
and the Diocese of Kansas. : 
The architect was Raymond A. 
Cooledge of the cathedral parish, and 5 
the contractor Charles W. Bennett of | 
Topeka. The cost of construction wary 
$33,095. 


18th Century Anthems 


The Music Commission of the me 
cese of Maryland has reached back 
100 years to restore for use today} 
some of the masterpieces of early li- 
turgical music by men who founded } 
the musical tradition of the Anglican } 
Church. 

From more than 4,000 pages the? 
Commission has collected and looked 
over in the past year, it has picked} 
out certain editions of 18th Century 
anthems and service settings which t 
the group believes will enrich the 
worship of the Church. 

The commission’s work has been 
underwritten by a few parishes, and | 
copies of the music will be available 
as published by Saint Mary’s Press, 
New York City. 
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In Brief a 


In Erie plans are moving along | 
for setting up a Boys’ Home under 
diocesan control. For this purpose, 
the Misses Anna and Alice Heber of ° 
Holy Trinity Church, Brookville, 
where the Rev. J. M. Prittie is rector, 
have given Erie a 50-acre farm on 
the edge of the city. Meanwhile pro- + 
fits from the centennial celebration of "| 
Jefferson County will go towards |) 
support of the home and necessary ' 
equipment as well as repairs to the ! 
buildings. { 

The Diocesan Development pro- '| 
gram is now over $31,646 towards its || 
goal of $60,000 which is expected to ) 
be reached in 1955. This fund has || 
made possible the building of a new | 
St. Christopher’s Chapel in Hickory | 
Township, a suburb of Sharon, Paz, || 
and a new parish House at Port Al- | 
legany. 

In Long Island funds contributed || 
to the United Builders for Christ || 
Campaign are already at work, ac- 
cording to Joseph A. Patrick of West- || 
bury, chairman. Of a total of $325,- 
873 pledged and contributed, $140,212 | 
has been turned over to the National || 
Church for work around the world, || 
and $78,771 has gone to diocesan | 
agencies, which benefit annually from 
Episcopal Charities Appeal. i 
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ISHOP Berggrav, the retired 
Primate of the Norwegian 
Church, and incidentally one of 
the most creative and personally 
DY charming leaders of world Pro- 
‘2 testantism, was invited to give 
{} his impression of American Pro- 
i} 
t 
) 
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testant Churches, after a visit of 
four months in our 
country. The Bishop 
responded with a 


iit 
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characteristically 
‘2 frank and apprecia- 
‘2 tive interpretation 
‘2 of our Church life, 
‘2 which had only one 


4 barb of criticism, 
and that a very per- 
ceptive one. 

| The Bishop appre- 
‘2 ciated the achieve- 
ments of American 
Churches in organiz- 
ing the congrega- 
tions as real com- 
munities in which the laymen 
are much more responsible and 
active than in the Churches of 
Europe. 

European Churchmen have us- 
ually had an attitude of conde- 
scension toward American 
Church life. Bishop Berggrav’s 
perceptive appreciation of one of 
our real virtues may be a straw 
in the wind. The fact is that the 
separation of Church and State 
and the independence of the 
Church of all State support has 
given American Church life a 
peculiar virtue which is wanting 
in most European Churches, 
where the local congregation in 
a large city is likely to be no more 
than a preaching station. The 
congregation is not integrated 
as a fellowship of faith. In 
some degree the fellowship of 
the congregation is the virtue of 
sectarion Christianity, which has 
been imparted to all Churches in 
America, where all Churches be- 
come “sects” in the European 
sense. 

Significantly the good Bishop’s 
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Fellowship, with dimension of a ‘club’ 


contacts were almost exclusively 
with Norwegian Lutheran 
Churches, which had incorpor- 
ated many recent European im- 
migrants in their membership. 
Therefore his tribute to Amer- 
ican Church life is the more re- 
markable. For his contact was 
with congregations 
in which European 
influences were 
bound to be very 
strong. Evidently 
the American ethos 
in Church life is well- 
nigh universal. 

As Bishop Berg- 
grav is a very frank 
and honest man he 
did not hesitate to 
point out the one de- 
fect in this virtue 
of the American 
Churches. The con- 
gregations are “fel- 
lowships,” declared the Bishop, 
but the fellowship sometimes 
seems to have the dimension of 
a “club.” “Club” fellowship is 
distinguished from a “fellow- 
ship of grace.’”’ Sometimes the 
congregation becomes a club be- 
cause the worshipping commun- 
ity is not sufficiently integrated 
to the weekday fellowship of 
work, study and play. 

More frequently the “club” 
features of the fellowship reveal 
themselves in the exclusive char- 
acter of the community. It may 
be a community gathered upon 
the basis of neighborhood, class 
or race. Our Negro friends have 
long since called attention to the 
fact that the hour of eleven 
o’clock is the most “‘segregated”’ 
hour in the whole week. The fel- 
lowship is intimate and warm, 
but it does not reveal sufficient 
evidences of the grace of God, the 
breadth of the divine love and 
His yearning after the repentant 
sinner. 

“If ye love them which love 
you, what thanks have ye.” 
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CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 


Broad activities Program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


Marjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Bducation; Kin- 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising! 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
living. All pp Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 


U Boys, grades 7-12. College 
St. Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 


Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
campus. 
Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 
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THE PATTERSON SCHOOL 
i 
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“HOPPY VALLEY sees 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Duluth Dean, Airmen Star 
In ‘Uncle Walter’ Project 


Ten years is a drop in the bucket 
when it comes to remembering good 
deeds. 

That’s what the people of England 
feel about the Very Rev. Walter A. 
Rogers, dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Duluth, Minn., and the men of the 
20th Fighter-Bomber Wing of the 
U.S. Air Force stationed at Wethers- 
field, Essex, England. 

In 1942, when Dean Rogers, or- 
dained last June to the priesthood, 
was a sergeant attached to a U. S. 
Air Force headquarters in London, 
he went to the home of a British 

* friend in Little Bardfield, Essex, to 
recuperate from an eye operation. 

Attending church in the village, 
he came across some 60 youngsters 
from an orphanage at Little Bard- 
field Hall. Filled with interest, the 
children besieged the American sol- 
dier, who later visited the orphanage 
and began a chain of events which 
led to his being awarded the Order 
of the British Empire for his work 
on behalf of the children. 

“Uncle Walter,” as he became 
known to them, took orphans under 
his wing. He organized drives for 
clothing, funds and toys in several 
military establishments, and twice 
played ‘Father Christmas,” the Eng- 
lish equivalent of Santa Claus. 

Returning to the U. S. and a job 
with the Boston and Maine railroad 
in the office of the superintendent of 
the Terminal Division at North Sta- 
tion, Boston, he continued his help 


to orphans, working through the Fos- 
ter Plan for War Children. 

When he was installed as dean of 
Trinity Cathedral right after his or- 
dination, the story was picked up by 
the Braintree and Witham Times, 
and the account of his work with or- 
phans reached the attention of the 
20th Fighter-Bomber Wing. Thus 
the idea for “Operation Uncle Wal- 
ter” was born. 

The 20th took up where Dean Rog- 
ers left off. They raised $3,000 to buy 
gifts for over 700 orphans in 27 
homes and orphanages, and invited 
Dean Rogers to take part in the fes- 
tivities. 

On Dec. 18, the dean debarked 
from an Air Force transport plane 
at the English air base to join air- 
men in their mission of generosity. 

For three days trucks rolled out of 
the base loaded with presents that 
had taken Air Force wives more than 
a week to wrap. In addition to some 
1,500 gifts, there were hundreds of 
pounds of clothing and food. 

Besides joining in the distribution 
of gifts, Dean Rogers took part in 
a midnight Christmas Eve service 
at the air base and preached in near- 
by churches, including Chelmsford 
Cathedral. 


Bishop Mosley Installed 


Before an overflow congregation 
that filled the nave and Lady Chapel, 
cloisters and passageways of the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. John, Wilming- 
ton, the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley 
was installed as sixth Bishop of Del- 
aware. 
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Dean Rogers and orphans at Raymond Nursery, Claxton-on-Sea, Essex 
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He succeeds the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
R. McKinstry, who retired last De- - 
cember. Bishop Mosley has been 
Bishop Coadjutor of the diocese 
since his consecration, Oct. 28, 1954. . 

Institutor and preacher at the sery- | 
ice Jan. 16, was Presiding Bishop | 
Henry Knox Sherrill, assisted by the | 
cathedral’s dean, the Very Rev. , 
Thomas M. W. Yerxa, who, in his 
role as clerk, read the instrument of | 
ratification of accession. 

The Rev. Canon Ralph H. Carmi- 
chael and the Rev. Paul A. Kellogg 
were marshall and warden, respec- 
tively. The bishop’s attendants were } 
three young deacons of the diocese— 
the Rev. Messrs. J. Seymour Flinn, | 
Marvin Hummel and Alfred R.. 
Shands. 

At the installation Bishop Mosley 
was given the pastoral staff, symbol 
of his office. It is made of wood from {| 
three different churches—St. Luke’s, , 
Smithfield, Va.; Christ Church, Phil- , 
adelphia, and St. Nicholas’, Aber- - 
deen, Scotland. The crozier had been 
handed down to a succession of bish- - 
ops since it was first given to the Rt. . 
Rev. Leighton Coleman, Second Bish- 
op of Delaware, in 1888. 

The new Delaware diocesan is the 
first priest in the diocese to be elected 
to the episcopate while serving in | 
Delaware. Thirty-seven at the age of | 
his consecration, he is the second 
youngest bishop in Delaware’s his- 
tory. He served as dean of the cathed- 
ral before becoming bishop coadjutor. . 

Prior to his installation, Bishop 
Mosley retired as president of the ! 
Wilmington Council of Churches. . 
Addressing the 10th annual meeting 
of that organization Jan. 14, he: 
voiced the Council’s opposition to 
bingo (see Bishop Donegan’s stand | 
in DIOCESAN), discriminatory race ! 
relations and slum housing. 


=< 


Overseas Appointment 


When the Archbishop of Canter- - 
bury visits Southern Rhodesia May | 
8, to inaugurate the new Province of | 
Central Africa and to consecrate || 
three native priests as assistant bish- || 
ops in Uganda, he will be accompa- 
nied by the present rector of Christ |) 
Church, Guilford, Conn., the Rev. J. || 
Gilbert H. Baker. | 

Mr. Baker, a native of Bromley, 
Kent, England, graduate of Oxford | 
University and former missionary 
in China, has been named General || 
Secretary of the Overseas Council of 
the Church of England Assembly, || 
succeeding the Rev. Canon J. Mac- 
Leod Campbell. The appointment, is- } 


} 
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sued at the invitation of the Arch- 
Pbishop of Canterbury, becomes effec- 
eitive next month. 

In his new position, Mr. Baker will 
oybecome one of two secretaries of the 
Ymewly-formed Anglican Advisory 
yCouncil on Missionary Strategy. The 

other secretary is the Rt. Rev. John 
TB. Bentley, vice-president of Nation- 
yal Council and head of the Overseas 
Department. In addition, Mr. Baker 
Twill be in charge of the Church of St. 
»} Nicholas, Cole Abbey, London. 

) The church building was bombed 

out during World War II, but cur- 
trent plans are to restore it as a Guild 
J Church and special center of mis- 
Ssionary interest for the Church of 
England and the Anglican Commun- 
‘ition as a whole. 
The Overseas Council, under the 
chairmanship of the Bishop of Liver- 
“pool, includes leaders of the 12 mis- 
Msionary societies of the Church of 
) England, and works to achieve maxi- 

mum cooperation between the soci- 
sfeties, to keep the Church Assembly 
informed of their activities and to 
*¥ promote missionary interest and giv- 
g ing in the dioceses. 

Ordained to the priesthood in 1936 

by the Bishop of Hong Kong, Mr. 
Baker served in China, 1935-45 and 
1947-51. In 1946 he was at St. Mar- 
§ tin’s-in-the-Fields, London, and 1946- 
147, he was associate rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, New York 
) City, and pursued graduate studies 
at Union Theological Seminary. 

Mrs. Baker is the daughter of the 
tlate Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, Secre- 
¥tary of Missionary Education and 
? Executive Secretary of the Forward 
} Movement and Forward-in-Service, 
tand long-time missionary to China. 
' Mr. Baker published The Chang- 
fing Scene in China in 1948, and he 
j and his wife collaborated on a pam- 
i phlet, The Church Faces Commu- 
| nism, published in 1953 by the Wom- 

an’s Auxiliary. 

_ Mrs. Baker is the step-daughter of 
, the executive secretary of the Wom- 
.an’s Auxiliary to National Council. 
| Mr. Baker has been at Christ 
| Church since 1952. 
\ Maryland Suffragan 
The Rey. Dr. Harry Lee Doll, rec- 
‘tor of St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore, 
) was elected Suffragan Bishop of 
‘Maryland at a special convention at 
‘the Church of the Incarnation, in 
| that city. . 
' Dr. Doll, whose election followed 
-a request of Bishop Noble C. Powell 
' for episcopal assistance, won out over 
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Baltimore Sun 


Bishop-elect Doll (l.) receives congratulations from Bishop Powell 


two other candidates on the third 
ballot. Runners-up were the Ven. Al- 
bert H. Lucas, archdeacon of the 
diocese, and the Rev. Don Frank 
Fenn, rector of the Church of St. Mi- 
chael and All Angels, Baltimore, and 
president of the diocesan standing 
committee. 

Election was held Jan. 19. 

Dr. Doll has been rector of St. 
Paul’s since 1942. A native of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., and graduate of 
the University of West Virginia, Wil- 
liam and Mary College and Virginia 
Theological Seminary, the 5l-year- 
old clergyman is married and the 
father of three children. 

Ordained to the priesthood in 1933, 
he served as assistant at the Church 
of Epiphany, Washington, D. C.; 
rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, 
Va., and rector of Trinity Church, 
Houston, Texas, before coming to St. 
Paul’s. He has served on diocesan 
committees in both Maryland and 
Texas, and has been a deputy to Gen- 
eral Convention three times. 

Dr. Doll has accepted election pend- 
ing necessary consents. 


New Deans 

The Rev. Benjamin Minifie, rector 
of Grace Church, Orange, N. J., and 
the Rev. Henry N. Hancock, rector 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Bethel, Conn., 
have been named deans of the Cathe- 
dral Church of the Nativity, Bethle- 
hem, and the Cathedral Church of 
St. Mark, Minneapolis, respectively. 

Mr. Minifie succeeds the Rev. W. 
Robert Webb, who resigned as dean 


and rector of Bethlehem’s cathedral 
church last Fall to accept a call to 
become rector of St. Paul’s, Evans- 
ville, Ind., after serving for 10 years. 

Mr. Hancock succeeds the Rev. 
Frederick M. Morris, now rector of 
New York’s St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. 

A native of New York City and 
graduate of Lehigh University and 
General Theological Seminary, Mr. 
Minifie was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1936 and served in New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts and Texas before 
coming to Grace Church in 1947. 

He is married and the father of 
six children. 

Mr. Hancock, a native of Wales, 
came to Connecticut during his rec- 
torate of St. Michael’s and All An- 
gels, Swansea (1945-50), on an ex- 
change preacher arrangement. He 
served St. James’ Church, Danbury, 
for 10 months. In 1951 he was ealled 
to St. Thomas’, Bethel. 

Author of a Religious Book Club 
selection to be published next month 
—And After This—he was one of 
the Lenten preachers at the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Mark in 1954. 

Educated in Wales, Mr. Hancock 
worked for 10 years at secular em- 
ployment before beginning studies 
for the ministry. He was ordained 
to the priesthood by the Archbishop 
of Wales in 1937. 

During World War II, the Minne- 
apolis dean-elect served with a mo- 
bile First Aid squad during the air 
raids which devastated Swansea. 

Mr. Hancock is married and the 
father of two children. 
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Schools 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- 
aration combined with a program of super- 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 
religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


TH 


E 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to Study, work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


reuiner parton through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance irom school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give hi 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Oalvert ‘‘School-at-Home” 
en fencoann pecks, | enon lies TO- 
ided. Guidance by vert teac i H 

pac end school ey of bts ii i ee Ny 

my new schools under religious auspi: 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. per eee. rely 


CALVERT SCHOOL 149.5: Tuscany ra., 


Baltimore 10, Md. 
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Janitor Shows Gratitude 
Through Gift to Chapel 


Dominic Cristelle has watched 
from the sidelines countless tradi- 
tional dedication ceremonies at 
Trinity College Chapel from time 
to time, but he never thought he’d 
really be a part of one. 

The 67-year-old Italian immigrant 
has served as the chapel’s janitor 
for 12 years, and has mopped, dusted 
and tended it with loving care, lav- 
ishing special attention on its ornate 
pew ends. These are the famous 
wood carvings by Gregory Pomfret. 

Recently, though, Dominic was the 
center of ceremonies marking the 
dedication of a new pew end which 
he, himself, donated to the chapel 
and the college he has served. The 
carving depicts St. Dominic, founder 
of the Dominican Order, for whom 
Mr. Cristelle was named. 

Dominic is a Roman Catholic, but 
he told an interviewer before the 
dedication service: 

“T give to my own Church every 
Sunday, but for 12 years this chapel 
has been my bread and butter. Now 
I’m doing something for the chapel. 
I’m giving from my heart.” 

After accepting the gift on behalf 
of Trinity College and its trustees, 
President Albert C. Jacobs said to 
Dominic, “your tender concern for 
this noble edifice, and now this most 
gracious gift, are a wonderful part 
of the blessed tradition of this house 
of worship.” 


Dean Gray Bland 


y receives from Texas Bishop Coadjutor John Hines a 


The Rev. Gerald B. O’Grady, Jr., 
college chaplain, then stepped for- - 
ward, and with prayers and _ holy 
water, blessed the new addition to 
the chapel’s pew ends. 

Europe Bound 

Meanwhile, in conducting the dedi- | 
cation service, Chaplain O’Grady was | 
performing one of his last official . 
acts of nine years at Trinity. In, 
June he goes to Geneva, Switzerland, 
to be rector of the American church 
there. 

Trinity’s President Jacobs said in 
a statement that the college will 
“deeply feel the loss of Chaplain 
O’Grady. We may all take pride, how- | 
ever, in the fact that he has been 
selected for a post which is of such 
importance to the life of the Church.” || 

Chaplain O’Grady has devoted his | 
career to work with college-age | 
youth. At Trinity he has taught over | 
300 undergraduates in his classes | 
in religion, sent more than 80 men 
into graduate study for the ministry. 


Dr. Niebuhr Appointed — 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, noted Pro- 
testant theologian and HCnews col- 
umnist, has been named to the new 
post of vice-president of Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York. 

Dr. John C. Bennett, Professor of 
Christian theology and ethics at UTS, 
succeeds Dr. Niebuhr as dean of the 
faculty. 

The appointments were announced 
by Benjamin Strong, chairman of 
the seminary’s board of directors. 


$120,000 check, first Builders for Christ payment, with which the Episcopal — 


Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, will build its library. 
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i) “Giveaway Program’ Beams 
ii 
Confirmation Instruction 


& An evangelization-minded rector 
+ has taken a modern media and a bit 
i of imagination to reach out and touch 
» the lives of possibly thousands of 
I unchurched people and the memories 
+) of many Episcopalians. 

His base of operations is Christ 
mi Church in Baltimore and what the 
9 Rev. J. Moulton Thomas is doing is 
conducting a “giveaway program’”’— 
'§ he gives away prayer books, prayers, 
addresses and poems. But he gives 
“) away more than this. 

) To Refresh Memories 

In a series of broadcasts begun 
last November and continuing for 
six months, he’s “giving away’ Con- 
” firmation instruction over the radio 
‘| in the hopes that it will refresh the 
=} memory of some Episcopalians, draw 

into the Church those not affiliated 
‘) with any church and give under- 
* standing to other Christian people 
») about the Episcopal Church. 

} Actually, during the past 12 years 
on Sunday mornings the radio audi- 
ence of Station WSBM in Baltimore 
has become well acquainted with the 
various services offered by the 
Church. 

[ Excerpts from services in the Book 
| of Common Prayer have been used 
» for the first 15 minutes of the pro- 
gram, including the Baptismal, the 
Marriage and Confirmation services, 
various combinations of Morning 
Prayer and selected prayers from the 
Communion liturgy. The Litany, 
Family Prayers and parts of Ordina- 
tion and Consecration services have 
4 been used also. 

The last half of the broadcast has 
4 been an address by a clergyman or 
§ layman. In the last year a total of 35 
4 laymen have participated on occa- 
{ sions such as Advent Sunday, while 
+ on Youth Sunday, teen-agers have 
| spoken, and on Mother’s Day, 
} mothers. 

Follow-Up Steps 

Early in 1954, in a series entitled 
“Episcopalians on Campus,” the 
Christ Church Hour was host to 
chaplains and students from Mary- 
land colleges, including the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Goucher College, Morgan 
State College and Towson Teachers’ 
College. 

Prayer Books are offered free as 
are copies of addresses, prayers and 
poems. When the work piled up in 
Christ Church’s office, a member of 
the radio congregation volunteered 
to type material for radio requests. 
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Now the time used for addresses 
on the program is being used for 
Confirmation instruction. 

These talks, Mr. Thomas said, can 
lead to Confirmation or reception in- 
to the Church. Follow-up steps to the 
radio lectures are the reading of a 
selected book and a personal appoint- 
ment with the rector. 

Distance, age and state of health 
make no difference should a member 


Mr. Thomas ‘gives away’ learning 


of the radio congregation desire Con- 
firmation. Arrangements can be made 
with nearby rectors and bishops for 
those living outside the Diocese of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Thomas reported that post- 
marks on early mail from listeners 
show the possibility of reaching in- 
quirers in the dioceses of Washing- 
ton, Easton, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia. 

Feeding on Richness 

In his introductory remarks about 
the new series, Mr. Thomas said: 

“T realize that many of our radio 
congregation are members of the 
Episcopal Church. I trust that the 
upcoming series will refresh your 
memory concerning the facts of our 
faith. 

“And for those who are devoted 
adherents of other Christian com- 
munions: feeding on the richness of 
your Roman Catholic or Protestant 
traditions, or upon the Jewish faith, 
we trust that our explanations will 
be informative of the worship, his- 
tory, practices and even the peculi- 
arities of your Episcopal friends and 
neighbors.” 


Scenarios to Scriptures 
Cover Story 


The success story of Caryl Cole- 
man is one of a man who gave up 
everything to find the thing he 
wanted most—a balanced life. 

The riches of Hollywood radio and 
television, the glamour of screen- 
land were not what Caryl Coleman 
wanted, once he tasted its success, 
so he moved his family, gambled on a 
new start, and found in the compara- 
tive peace and quiet of rural Novato 
(Calif.) the welcome relief from 
hurly-burly metropolitan business 
life. 

In Novato, too, Caryl Coleman and 
his family found the peace that can 
come only from God, through the 
mission Church of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and the friendly ministry of 
the Rev. Peter Farmer. 

Said Vicar Farmer, “The Colemans 
are a joy to the parish, and it is 
wonderful to have a family like that 
in our growing community.” St. 
Francis of Assisi is a new mission 
of the Diocese of California, having 
been founded at the request of a few 
Episcopal families who were living 
in Novato and had no church to at- 
tend. 

Busy Church Workers 

“That is,” said Vicar Farmer, “no 
church they could call their own. 
There is a Baptist, a Roman Catholic 
and several other religious groups in 
Novato, but until five years ago when 
the people here petitioned for their 
mission there was not an Episcopal 
home for them.”’ The Rev. Mr. Far- 
mer is its first resident clergyman. 

The Colemans are active in the 
parish life of the mission. They 
shared in the building campaign to 
erect a parish hall last year. Mrs. 
Coleman is chairman of St. Agnes 
Guild, a woman’s guild in the mis- 
sion, and Mr. Coleman is a lay reader 
at the mission. 

Their children, Todd, 12, Collin, 
8, and Danny, 5, are all in the Church 
School, where Todd is an acolyte. 
An older son, Michael, 14, occasion- 
ally attends church but, as Mr. Cole- 
man understandably said of his son, 
“He was exposed to the Church too 
late in childhood and is having a 
tough time adjusting between the 
discovery of independence and God.” 

Coleman was born in Oakland and 
lived 18 years in Berkeley, both cities 
that are across the San Francisco 
Bay from Novato, at which time he 
went into show business. 

In Hollywod, Coleman was with 
NBC as director of the Fibber Mc- 
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SOUTH 


. STUART HALL 


IA’S§ OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Tarscersl school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


ENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
eoroved: rh fie Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and. Industrial Education, B.S. Degree . 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree wis 
major in Elementary Education, B. S. Degree 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. ee 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


t ears. 4 
Alt ees in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


. Qo 0 EK irls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont {24 Sunior College and 
2- High School, Liberal Arts and Career Oourses, 
Music, ire Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
5 t B 
Sed SEL Branton, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck School 


a 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 


Rector and Headmaster 
550 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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Gee and Molly Show, Bing Crosby’s 
Kraft Music Hall and the Great Gil- 
dersleeve Show. He was executive 
producer of the Baby Snooks show 
with Fanny Brice. He later became 
a scenario writer and wrote “Dawn 
Must Break” for Hedy Lamar and 
Charles Boyer; “Black Gold” for An- 
thony Quinn and Katherine de Mille; 
“Wife Wanted” for Kay Francis, and 
and a number of other films. 

But success did not satisfy all his 
innermost needs, and Coleman was 
determined to find a real home, fam- 
ily life. He tried to get away from 
the Hollywood hubbub, and for three 
years lived in Carmel, where he seri- 
alized a children’s radio program, 
“Today’s Children.” 

In 1950, the Colemans, still seek- 
ing a rural “outpost,” suddenly dis- 
covered Novato. They moved the en- 
tire family to northern California, 
and Coleman severed all his show- 
business ties in the southern part of 
the state. In Novato, Mrs. Coleman, 
who was an Episcopalian, immediate- 
ly joined a group to petition for St. 
Francis of Assisi, and when the 
Church came into Novato she brought 
her husband and sons for baptism. 

Meanwhile, Coleman began to en- 
counter the stiff competition of ra- 
dio and television in the Bay Area’s 
entertainment outlets. One day Cole- 
man hit upon the idea for a televi- 
sion program that would use remote 
control, on-the-spot methods to bring 
the activities of business to the TV 
audience.’ 

Time for Family and Worship 

He sold the idea to a station and to 
a sponsor, and tagged it “Success 
Story—the Story of Industry.” From 
the start the program was a success, 
and has been one of the highest- 
rated television shows on the Pacific 
Coast. 

In Coleman’s office, where the wall 
is decorated with citations from may- 
ors and Chambers of Commerce, and 
awards from radio and _ television 
critics for his outstanding program 
rest neatly on bookeases, the author- 
producer of “Success Story” has this 
to say about his philosophy of life. 

“To work hard, but not so hard 
that you do not find time for family 
and worship at Church.” 

And that comes from a man who 
works “‘ten days a week,” but on Sun- 
days whenever Coleman is in Novato, 
you will find him in lay reader vest- 
ments at St. Francis of Assisi 
Church, serving in one of the high 
callings that the Church permits her 
laymen.—EDDIE CHEW 


RADIO-FILM 
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Dr. Friedrich Honored 


Belated recognition now has come 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John as 
“maybe the best movie scenarists of 
them all.” 

It was made official by the South- 
ern California Motion Picture Coun- 
cil in bestowing its award of out- 
standing merit on Century Films’ 
“Day of Triumph,” the new Biblical 


film whose producer, the Rey. James 
K. Friedrich, frankly credited the 
four Gospels as the story source of 
the screenplay by Arthur T. Horman. 
Mrs. William A. Burk, Council 
president, dispensed similar awards 
to 13 other current films including: 
“20,000 Leagues Under the Sea,” 
Walt Disney; “Battle Cry,” “The 
Young at Heart” and “The Silver 
Chalice,” Warner Bros.; ‘Desiree’ 
and ‘‘There’s No Business Like Show 
Business,” 20th Century-Fox; “Bad 
Day at Black Rock” and “Deep In My 
Heart,” MGM; “This is Your Army,” 
Fox News-U. S. Army; “West of 
Zanzibar,” Universal - International; 
“Quest of a Lost City,” RKO-Pathe; 
“The Country Girl,” Paramount; and 
“Trouble in the Glen,’ Republic. 
World premiered recently at Tyler, 
Tex., “Day of Triumph” will soon be 
presented in extended-run roadshow 
engagements at cities throughout 
the country. Its principals include 
Lee J. Cobb as leader of the Zealots, 
Joanne Dru as Mary Magdalene, and — 
Robert Wilson portraying the Savior. 


* Mrs. William A. Burk presents award to Dr. — 
Friedrich. i 
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} Pittsburgh’s Diocesan 
) Tours Arctic Air Bases 


Bringing spiritual comfort to air- 


+} men in far-flung bases is becoming 
% second-nature to Pittsburgh’s busy 


diocesan, the Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue. 
As ECnews went to press, the 
bishop was off again—this time for 


air bases inside the Arctic Circle, 


just a little more than 2,000 -miles 


% from Moscow and about 700 miles 


from the North Pole. 
Equipped only with a typewriter, 


> recorder and cassock, the bishop 


planned to be outfitted “from head to 


) foot in Arctic Air Force clothing” at 


Norbay, Newfoundland, one of the 


1) scheduled stops. Others were at radar 
Wf and air bases in Labrador and Green- 
™% land, including the latter’s gigantic 
* Thule Air Base. 


“The whole trip,” the bishop told 


“an ECnews correspondent before 
st leaving Pittsburgh, Jan. 25, “will be 
s} many quick helicopter stops and, 
i) when we don’t use helicopters, we’ll 
® be traveling by ski-planes. 


“This will be a concentrated tour 
of inspirational talks. I’ll speak, hold 


5 conferences and services and be on 


my way, visiting main bases as well 
as many radar bases manned by a 


* few servicemen. 


“The temperatures up there aver- 


" age from 40 to 60 degrees below 
* zero, the wind gets up to 150 miles 
© per hour. Of course, it’s dark there 
now 24 hours a day. The boys get 


into some pretty deep fits of depres- 
sion, understandably. They want to 
talk to someone ‘from home.’ The 
Air Force is aware of that. That’s 
why they have asked me to go.” 
The bishop, who expects to return 


in mid-February, is the first non- 
_ military chaplain to visit the Arctic 


bases. As a member of the Chaplains’ 
Advisory Board for the U. S. Air 
Force, he has already visited Eng- 
land, Korea, Africa and Europe, in- 
cluding a visit behind the Iron Cur- 


tain in Germany. 


A book, “Korean Adventure,” was 
based on his experiences in the Far 
East. 


Vacation Courses 

St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury, England, will continue an ex- 
periment begun last summer by of- 
fering 12-day vacation courses to 
clergy of the Anglican Communion, 
July 11-Aug. 20. 

Lecturers from the U. S., Canada, 
Japan and Africa, as well as the 


British Isles, will lead the discus- 
sions and classes at the seventh-cen- 
tury monastery, which was set aside 
in 1948 as the central college of the 
Anglican Communion. 

A total of $45 per session covers 
tuition, board and lodging. Programs 
allow time for sightseeing in the sur- 
rounding countryside to accommodate 
overseas visitors. 

Rural Church work and life will 
be emphasized in the first of the three 


Bishop Pardue: Arctic bound 


summer sessions, the episcopacy in 
the second, and relationships with 
other faiths in the third. 

Course catalogues and application 
forms may be obtained from the Rev. 
Gordon T. Charlton, Jr., 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gift Horse 


When James arrives to begin his 
pastoral rounds on Corn Island in 
the Caribbean, he will have the pa- 
rishioners of St. James’ Church, Me- 
silla Park, N. M., to thank for his 
being there. 

Not that the people of the tiny 
New Mexico mission (93 communi- 
cants) thought they would ever be 
sending a horse to the Missionary 
District of the Panama Canal Zone 
when they forwarded an offering of 
$131.66 to National Council’s Over- 
seas Department. 

But a steed was needed, and that 
was what the Rt. Rev. John B. Bent- 
ley, vice-president of National Coun- 
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cil and director of the Overseas De- 
partment decided to buy. 

The need was expressed originally 
in a letter from the Rt. Rev. R. Heber 
Gooden, Missionary Bishop of the 
Panama Canal Zone: 

“For getting around Corn Island, 
we need a sturdy, middle-aged horse 
or mule of reliable disposition for 
the minister to use. It is the best 
kind of transportation and will cost 
about $60. We shall need about $20 
a year for food, besides what the 
animal can forage for himself. We 
will also need a saddle, which will 
cost about $35. The food and the 
saddle may be considered the equiva- 
lent of the gas and seat covers for 
an automobile, if we had one.”’ 

Bishop Bentley told St. James’ con- 
gregation in a letter that it now has 
“a very real part” in the Church 
work on Corn Island. He said he had 
recommended that the Corn Islanders 
christen their gift horse “James,” 
in honor of the donors. 


Enthronement in India 

Dr. Philip Parmar, head of the 
Church Missionary Society mission 
in Bombay, was scheduled to be en- 
throned Anglican Bishop of Bhagal- 
pur, India, Feb. 13. 

He was consecrated bishop in Jan- 
uary by the Most Rev. Arabindo N. 
Mukerjee, Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 

He succeeds Dr. Thomas Lenman, 
who retired last March. The diocese 
comprises the Patna, Tirhut and 
Bhagalpur divisions of the Bihar 
Province. 

Ordained in 1944, he graduated 
from the University of Bombay and 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, Eng- 
land. 


Bishop a ‘Free Man’ 

Upon his return to Australia after 
attending the Anglican Congress, and 
coincident with the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of his consecration, 
the Rt. Rev. John S. Moyes, Bishop 
of Armidale, became the first man in 
Australian history to be awarded 
“Freedom of the City.” 

At attendant ceremonies, civic au- 
thorities of Armidale made him their 
first ‘free man.” 

The 70-year-old prelate has been 
Bishop of Armidale since 1929, and 
has been instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the Australian Council of 
Churches. 


Discipline .. . 
For Our Soul’s Health 


Brotherhood Week sponsors ask— 
Haye you seen this man in mirror? 


SH Wednesday and the forty days of Lent are 

among the days of fasting ‘on which the Church 
requires such a measure of abstinence as is more 
especially suited to extraordinary acts and exercises 
of devotion.” This is a discipline explicitly laid upon 
us all for our soul’s health. 

It is also a discipline whereby we may be 456 
pared to hear and receive more fully the wonderful 
news of Good Friday and Easter Day. The Atone- 
ment and the Resurrection are works of God in 
Christ mighty to save and redeem where these tid- 
ings are listened to with repentance and faith. The 
yearly remembrance of such deeds of grace is most 
fruitful to the believer who, as bidden by the 
Church, makes an annual preparation to hear and 
enter into such timeless and continuous acts of love 
done for our redemption at such bitter cost. A good 
Lent makes a good Faster. 

However, this discipline is not one whole-heart- 
edly, nor even commonly, accepted by Episcopalians. 
By and large, we are not spiritually a well-discip- 
lined people. We tend to be individualistic and cer- 
tainly have our share of unrepented pride. 

There are Episcopalians who simply do not like 
authority and restraints. In an age where self- 
expression and self-indulgence have been exalted 
as virtues, self-denial and mortification appear as 
alien and most uncongenial doctrines. Under the 
tension between the unredeemed desire to govern 
and to please ourselves and the discipline of the 
Church, certain people find Lent a gloomy and re- 
pressive season and so revolt against keeping it. 
The law is ever a burden to the undisciplined. Not 
having made the law of their Church a law written 
on their own hearts, they look on the Lenten dis- 
cipline as something imposed by an external au- 
thority which they have never really fully accepted. 
They resent it, as ever will be the case when com- 
mittment to Christ is not understood as committ- 
ment of the whole self so that the whole man might 
be redeemed. 

There are Episcopalians who recoil from the self- 
examination which keeping a good Lent entails. It 
is shattering to self-esteem and to self- righteous- 
ness. Self-examination means facing ourselves. 
When we see ourselves, we see sin; we see rebellion 
against God; we see the image of Goa in us defaced. 
This is a fearful onslaught on our pride. This is 
why some Church people complain that the Lenten 
emphasis upon our sin and the need of repentance 


is depressing and discouraging. The sight of c¢} 
soiled selves in the white light of the presence 4 
God is depressing. But when it drives us to ¢/ 
knees in repentance, and in the understanding 4 
how greatly we stand in need every moment of t 
mercy and grace of God, offered so fully and fre« 
in Christ, then salvation has come. 
It is the necessity of facing up to ourselves a 
our sin which gives Lent its sober and penitd 
hue, with the shadow of the Cross over all. Ei 
Lent need not be the gloomy and depressing seas 
it is to so many, seeing that we face a judgment f 
of mercy, love and hope. True, the word “lent” 
defined as ““meager”’ and “‘somber,” but it also comm 
from an old Anglo-Saxon word which mee 
SSphMNe.< Ehiss _surely, is a more constructive li 
of thought. 
The coming of spring marks the end of win” 
and of cold. It marks the end of short days and lo 
nights. It marks the end of leaden skies. It briri 
more sunlight and the warming rays which thi 
out the frozen and dormant earth. Spring is aa 
the time to prepare for coming harvests. Trash ai 
brush are cleared off the fields and burned. Tj 
ground is broken up with plow and spade. Rou 
clods are pulverized with harrow and hoe and ¢ 
earth is seeded for the crops. 
Though the imagery of spring is traditiona: 
applied to Easter in Christian devotions and hymu 
yet here we can usefully apply it to Lent whit 
may be the springtime of the soul. There is a w: 
ter of the soul when our love of God grows co 
when far strayed from God our skies darken wit 
despair, and hope fades along with faith; whi 
hearts freeze with pride, hatred and selfishné 
and no works of the Spirit can be brought forth. . 
The glory of God in the face of Jesus Chr‘ 
Shines upon us and His love is mediated to us | 
mighty acts of grace, whereby, when we respon) 
new life quickens and grows in us. Lent is a ti | 
for doing as well as undoing. There are things 7 
must be purged of. There are denials we must m | 
for inner strengthening. Clearing the ground ae 
way for sowing. Abstinence makes a way for t/ 
“extraordinary acts and exercises of devotiot 
which are an integral part of Lenten observance. 
is difficult to obey “godly motions in righteousnes 
and true holiness” until the flesh is subdued to t! 
Spirit. 
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s'ving up things for Lent, or forever, is a vital 
'of the discipline. So also is the doing of defi- 
1 things, the following of a definite Lenten pro- 
fa of prayer and study. Sowing follows clearing; 
uéthe mind, as well as the heart, needs seeding. 

Yany people plead lack of time for undertaking 
ih of a Lenten program. That is one purpose of 
itt nence, the giving up of certain usual activities 
vhat time may be gained for spiritual exercises 


; 


— 


and disciplines. It takes a true Lent to make a joy- 


ous Easter to which we look forward through Good 
Friday. In Lent we are especially mindful of our 
Saviour offered up for us. We can make no return 


for what He did but we can offer in gratitude some 


Lenten sacrifice of our own so that our Easter joy 
may be full and that the purpose of the Crucified 
and Risen Lord may be more perfectly accomplished 
in us. 


4 The Bishop And Johnny Appleseed 


447 HAT will history say?” asks a character in 
; George Bernard Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple. 
istory,” replies another, “will tell lies, as usual.” 
¢ story, of course, does not tell lies, but some- 
2s historians do. Sometimes they are the vic- 
3 of their sources or their preconceptions or the 
ors of their times. 
is to keep the record straight, to help Ameri- 
3 have the whole story of their past, not part of 
Bory, that the Episcopal Church, through Gen- 
% Convention, sponsors the Church Historical 
fiety and the quarterly Historical Magazine of 
’ Protestant Episcopal Church. 
‘he Society, official custodian of the Archives of 
eral Convention, was founded in 1910. The 
fgazine, published under a Joint Commission of 
eral Convention, dates from 1932. Over 9,000 
‘es of history and biography relating to the 
‘irch have been published in the Magazine since 
‘founding. Thousands of scholars have made use 
ithe materials in the Society’s library at Phila- 
sohia. 
Much of the credit for the 
jtinued growth and excel- 
ce of the Society and the 
sirterly must go to the Rev. 
k Walter H. Stowe, rector of 
‘toric Christ Church, New 
answick, N. J., who is presi- 
it of the Historical Society 
1 editor-in-chief of Histori- 
Magazine. When Dr. Stowe 
p 


a 


ness, 


same president of the So- 
ty in 1936 it had 79 mem- 
‘sg. Today it has over 1,000. 
{In a recent brochure review- 
+ the work of Historical Mag- 
ne, Dr. Stowe calls attention to an address be- 
‘e the American Historical Association forty- 
7en years ago, in which its president, IDye, dle 
anklin Jameson, spoke of the importance of re- 
ious history in helping us understand ourselves 
d our country. “There is something to be said for 
» eontention,” he declared, “that, of all means 
estimating American character from Ameri- 
a history, the pursuit of religious history is the 


st complete.” 
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Where were we? 
Had You said yes, when offered 
bread, and kingdoms in the wilder- 


Or cried to have the cup re- 
moved, or called Your God to bear 
You from the cross, 

Where were we now? 


A small but typical example of the way American 
history has too often been written is revealed by 
the fact that in a number of current and widely 
used histories and encyclopedias selected at ran- 
dom such an important figure as New York’s great 
nineteenth-century Bishop, John Henry Hobart, is 
not even mentioned. Yet Bishop Hobart’s influence 
was felt, directly or indirectly, in every state of the 
Union. 

By contrast, in the same volumes, another nine- 
teenth-century American, John Chapman (Johnny 
Appleseed) is included. Thus, the eccentric pioneer 
who wandered about the Ohio Valley planting apple 
trees is considered more important than the bishop 
who revitalized the Episcopal Church and was re- 
sponsible for planting churches, not only in a few 
states, but in all of them. Even if the secular view 
here revealed were correct, it is not the view that 
has animated and moved to action millions of Ameri- 
cans in every period of our history. To ignore this 
fact is to write false history. Such history does, 
indeed, “‘tell lies as usual.” 

Fortunately, Theology, the 
Queen of Sciences, is once again 
making an appearance in 
courses in our universities and 
colleges and can, if permitted, 
add that meaning and unity to 
the teaching and the writing of 
history, literature and econom- 
ics and all the other fields of 
knowledge that the secular view 
can never supply. The Church 
Historical Society and Histori- 
cal Magazine are doing their 
part to further this renaissance. 
Churchmen can do theirs by 
joining the Society and subscribing to the Church’s 
quarterly. 

To repeat, unfortunately not all American his- 
torians have heeded the words of Dr. Jameson, and 
this omission can be easily noted in the textbooks 
and other reference books intended for the school 
child and the general reader. 

Let’s keep Johnny Appleseed in American his- 
tory. But let’s put Bishop Hobart in, too. Both are 
essential if that history is to tell the truth. 


—ELLIS JAY 


Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


PRAYER BOOK 
REVISION 


In Litany, proposed petitions ‘offend the ear partly because 


they lack poetic cadence,’ put ‘wrong words, sounds together’ 


N THE last few years our Liturgical Commission 

has been busily engaged in revising the Prayer 
Book. The results of their work they have now pub- 
lished in a series of Prayer Book Studies. There are 
five in all, and they are obtainable from the Church 
Pension Fund, New York. 

It is our purpose here to comment on the suggested 
revisions of the following Offices: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Visitation of the Sick and the Litany. 

Unfortunately, what I shall have to say will be 
largely critical. That, however, does not mean that I 
wholly disapprove of these ventures. On the con- 
trary, there is much to commend in them, and we 
should all be grateful to the Commission for its dili- 
gent labors and for many sound suggestions which 
will doubtless win the Church’s acceptance. The 
rather negative tone of my article arises, first, from 
the need to awaken us to the dangers of adopting 
these revisions without very careful scrutiny. In my 
opinion they contain some serious defects. And sec- 
ondly, my critical approach is due to the fact that 
much that is commendable in these revisions is diffi- 
cult to review in a general article. 

Liturgical revision involves many minute details, 
alterations of rubrics, changes of wording and so 
forth, to recount of all which would be impossible 
in the space allotted to me and would make rather 
tedious reading in any case. It must suffice to say 
that I have treated these matters at greater length 
in a series of articles in the Anglican Theological Re- 
view (April, July and October, 1953), to which I 
must refer the reader. Here we shall be concerned 


Style 5 


In the Feb. 6 issue, Dr. J. V. Langmead Casserley introduced this 
series on Prayer Book Revision by citing the importance of giving 
careful “critical as well as appreciative” attention . . . to 
proposed changes, as yet unofficial. “We have asked one American 
and one English liturgical school to criticize” the Liturgical 
Commission’s proposals, he wrote. In this article the American 
scholar, Dr. Richardson (photo at left), Washburn, Professor 

of Church History at Union Theological Seminary, points up his 
views, and criticisms by a Britisher, the Rev. Bernard Wigan, 
will follow in our next issue. The fourth article, a reply, will be 
by Dr. Massey Shepherd of C.D.S.P., Commission member, 


PART Il 


only with the more general issues and with ¢ 
points where, in my judgment, the revisers ek 
have put forward bad suggestions or else have pc 
executed good ones. 


Let us first consider these revisions from ther 
of view of style. The King James Bible and Cranm 
liturgy are two of our most prized possessions. 7 
have given Anglican piety its distinctive quality 
enriched the English language to no small deg 
But today they are in danger of being so rey 
that something of this priceless heritage may be 

The RSV, which in some quarters is beginnini 
supplant the King James Bible, has certainly ¢' 
fied many passages, corrected ancient errors 
brought the text up to date. But at what ac 
Time and again the insipid prose of the moe 
scholar has been substituted for the strength | 
beauty of the original. 

The proposed revisions of the Prayer Book 
fices are, happily, not quite so bad as the RSV on f 
score. But in a number of places they are sw 
open to criticism. Take as examples these petit’ 
from the new Litany: 

“That it may please thee to grant to all the fa 
ful departed eternal life and peace,” and 

“That it may please thee to grant that with 
thy saints we may attain to thy heavenly kingdom 

Then compare with Cranmer’s stately phrases 

“That it may please thee to give us an heart to ) 
and fear thee’ etc. | 


‘fe proposed petitions offend the ear partly be- 
> they lack poetic cadence, but mostly because 
'put the wrong words and sounds together. In 
“irst one there are too many liquids and the word 
ruins the sound as well as the rhythm. In the 
hd cacophony arises from the repetition of “that” 
‘rom the appalling sequence of “grant that with,” 
sinjunction of words that makes any music im- 
ble. 

jlese are two instances taken at random from 
four Offices. They are not the worst. Rather are 
indicative of that insensitivity to language 
bh occurs from time to time in these revisions. 
é aps the worst instances of vapid prose are to 
if 

dl ile the revisers are to be praised for their effort 


te they have sometimes done this very well, they 
ib often make changes where none are really neces- 
, and not seldom produce effects inferior to the 
. “Regenerate,” for instance, becomes “born 
or “spiritually reborn,” as if the former word 
too hard for untutored Anglicans! 

again, the conclusion of the first baptismal 
yer (BCP p. 274) is mangled by substituting “re- 
#2d into the company of Christ’s flock” for the 
¥h stronger and more appropriate phrase, “bene- 
on of thy heavenly washing.” Finally the prayer 
thes its climax with two awkward uses of the 
a1 “of”: “may come into his inheritance of the 
nal kingdom of thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
pare this with Cranmer: ‘and may come to the 
‘nal kingdom which thou hast promised by Christ 
Lord.” 

ll in all there is much in these revisions which is 
a success on the grounds of style. 

}trine 

While these proposals are not intended to affect 
Hdoctrine of the Church in any way, they do raise 
fe important questions which we must consider. 
‘n the Office of Baptism reference to the resurrec- 
i of the Lord has been deleted three times on the 
inds that baptisms are no longer held, as they 
inerly were, at Eastertide. This liturgical curios- 
fis almost unbelievable. What does baptism mean 
dying and rising with Christ? And why should 
yonly talk about this at Eastertide? Is not Sunday 
eekly celebration of the resurrection of Christ, 
i is not every baptism a sacramental presentation 
4His rising? Do we have to reform the liturgy 
Ja such literal and overtidy minds that the several 
scles of the faith are dissected like so many centi- 


| deletion of the preface following the actual bap- 
a: “Seeing now... that this child is regenerate,” 

It is true that this has not been omitted because 
, revisers wish to change our doctrine, for the 
‘holic position on this sacrament is elsewhere evi- 
t in the service. Yet this clear and unambiguous 
Pinent needs to be retained. It is surely appropri- 
immediately after administering the sacrament to 


f 


te 
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affirm exactly what has been done, and so lead up to 
the final thanksgiving. 

The difficult question of the relation of baptism to 
confirmation is raised by some minor changes in both 
these rites. The revisers contend that confirmation 
is “not merely an added, strengthening grace.’’ Hence 
they alter “strengthen them, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
with the Holy Ghost, the Comforter” (BCP p. 297) 
to “send into their hearts, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
thy Holy Spirit.” Similarly they have substituted 
“may grow in thy grace and favor” for “may re- 
ceive the fulness of thy grace,” in the baptismal of- 
fice (BCP p. 279). Since the doctrine of confirmation 
is far from being fully clarified, and is, indeed, a 
major theme of theological controversy at present, 
it would seem to me highly unwise to make such 
changes at this moment. If we wish to alter our 
doctrine on this question (and I for one do not be- 
lieve we should), it would surely be best to do it after 
long and careful consideration and with the full reali- 
zation of what we are doing. We should not confuse 
liturgical with doctrinal revision; and while the 
changes suggested appear innocent enough, I see no 
point in them unless we are prepared also to change 
our doctrine. 

It is, however, in the new form of Visitation of-the 
Sick that the most serious question of doctrine arises. 
A completely new service has been written, with a 
primary emphasis on physical healing through the 
laying on of hands or unction. Apart from the fact 
that this service is poorly constructed and rather arti- 
ficial in its sevenfold division, it is surely faulty in 
making physical healing the primary benefit of this 
sacrament. It is right relations with God, of which 
physical healing may be, but not necessarily will be, 
the consequence, that needs stressing. 

The present revision appears to me to be founded 
on a misguided theology, and is likely to engender 
false hopes among the sick. It is simply misleading 
to say (as do the revisers) that the physical results 
of spiritual ministrations are “most encouraging,” 
and to add merely as a passing concession, “of course 
there are some failures, but these are to be expected.” 
The fact is, and always has been, that it is the cures 
that are exceptional. Theology cannot fly in the face 
of the Church’s experience. It has to take that experi- 
ence into account. We need certainly to recover the 
note of physical healing in holy unction, and to revive 
the early Church’s expectation of that gift. On this 
score we have much for which to be grateful to the 
revisers. 

But we must do this without sacrificing the sober 
judgment of the Church to a rash optimism, and with- 
out prizing physical above spiritual gifts. It is right 
relations with God, not physical healing, which should 
be our first consideration. 


Structure 


To recount the various suggestions of the revisers 
regarding the structure of these different services 
would be tedious in the extreme. Here I must con- 
tent myself with some general observations. 

The revisers have introduced some good ideas, but 
they have frequently failed to execute them satisfac- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


‘Our liturgy too precious a heritage for us to compromise it’ 
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torily. In the baptismal office, for instance, they have 
attempted to shorten the rite. The amount of abbre- 
viation, however, is rather small, though some of our 
present repetition has been avoided. Yet the struc- 
ture they propose is faulty in sequence. The lesson 
instead of prayer immediately precedes the promises. 
Then again, while they have wisely added a prayer 
for sponsors, this comes at the wrong place. They 
have put it as an anti-climax at the end of the serv- 
ice, even after the thanksgiving, instead of in the 
prayer which follows the promises. (Incidentally, 
their version of this prayer is a very poor substitute 
for.our present one.) 

In the confirmation office the revisers have pro- 
vided a suitable introduction for occasions when the 
rite is used by itself. But their choice of a lesson is 
hardly happy. Ezekiel 36. 25-8 leaves one with the 
impression that the gift received in baptism is a 
“stony heart’’—a theme which seems to fit their ex- 
aggerated view of confirmation. Then again, the 
vows have been changed. A question on belief in the 
Trinity has unwisely been put in the place of our 
present commitment to “follow Jesus Christ as your 
Lord and Saviour.” The one place where there ought 
to have been revision has curiously been neglected. 
The great defect of our present office is the lack of 
a thanksgiving at the end, and this the revisers have 
not supplied. 

In the revision of the Litany the intention to fur- 
nish a more orderly sequence of intercessions and to 
add some modern ones as well as one for the de- 
parted, is surely commendable. But the execution 
could be bettered in several places, as we have already 
observed above. One thing, however, may well cheer 
us. The antiphon and verse of Psalm 41 has at last 
been straightened out and a liturgical oddity of the 
Prayer Book been finally laid to rest. A new brief 
litany has been provided from the Byzantine rite. 
It is intended to be used either as a substitute for 
our traditional one or in place of the Eucharistic 
prayer for the Church. The rendering is adequate, 
but the version of the Collect of St. Chrysostom sacri- 
fices Cranmer to pedantry. The expression “where 
two or three are gathered together in thy name” has 


If this be any one’s first Lent, | would give some simple 
rules which may soothe some difficulties. Let it be an act of 
obedience. A sacred poet of our own says “The Scripture 
bids us fast, the Church says now.” Thus shall we do it more 
simply, not as any great thing; not as of our own will, but as 
an act of obedience; so will the remarks of others (if such 
there be) less disturb us, as knowing that we are doing but 
little, and that, not of our own mind, 

But little in itself, it is connected with high things, with 
very height of heaven and the depths of hell; our blessed 
Saviour and our sins. We fast with our Lord, and for our 
sins. The Church brings us nigh to our Lord, whose fasting 
and the merits of whose fasting and passion we partake of. 
We have to “humble our own souls with fasting” for our 
own sins. Remember we both. Review we our past lives; 


been changed to “are agreed together’ (symphonov- - 
sin). Moreover, why we have to follow the corrupt | 
custom of the Greeks by saying “Lord have mercy” ’ 
after each petition, I fail to see. a 

The Order for the Ministration to the Sick is really ) 
so defective that it cannot be seriously considered | 
for our Prayer Book. It fails to make use of the: 
strong material we have at present. It is built upon? 
a faulty theology and constructed upon an artificial | 
series of ideas, or sermon topics. What we need rather 
is a balanced reworking of our traditional forms in 
the light of the modern understanding of holy unc- 
tion. 

Finally we may note that a thorough revision of ' 
our liturgical lectionary (Epistles and Gospels) has | 
been made. This is admirable in every way. Its gen- 
eral quality is conservative and practical, and it y 
should certainly be adopted. We still need, however, . 
to provide many more propers in our liturgy. To re- - 
cite the same Epistle and Gospel throughout a whole }) 
week is not a commendable practice. 


Conclusion 


These comments on the labors of our Liturgical | 
Commission must strike the reader as highly ungrate- — 
ful. Had it been my task in this article to review 
the Eucharistic proposals, my observations would | 
have been more positive. But my duty here has been 
to point out defects where I believe them to lie. Our 
liturgy is too precious a heritage for us to compro- 
mise it by adopting rash and ill-considered proposals. 
I am grateful to the Commission for their labors. | 
They have put forward many excellent suggestions | 
(especially of small details which could not be men- | 
tioned here). But the defects are serious. And these 
we must fully recognize and bring to light, lest we 
adopt changes too speedily and without due con- | 
sideration. 

Our laity as well as our priests should purchase | 
these proposals and study them. Only the well-in- | 
formed Church can vote intelligently on liturgical 
revision. 

(The next article will be by the Rev. Bernard Wig- 

an of England on “The Commissioner’s Liturgy’) 


Lent BY EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY 


recall to our remembrance what chief sins we can; confess 
them habitually in sorrow, with the use of penetential 
Psalms, and especially that daily medicine of the penitent 
soul, the fifty-first. 

Fast we in token that we are unworthy of God’s creatures 
which we have misused. Take we thankfully weariness or 
discomfort, as we before sinned through ease and lightness 
of heart. And thus, owning ourselves unworthy of all, think 
we on Him, who for us bore all; so shall those precious 
sufferings sanctify thy discomfort, the irksomeness shall be 
gladsome to thee which brings thee nearer to thy Lord. 
(Probably never published, this message from the pen of the 
famous British theologian and scholar, Dr. Pusey, who died 
in 1882, was loaned to ECnews by his granddaughter, Mrs. 
William Henry McCausland, now of Richmond.) 
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Do some devotional 
reading every day. 


Lent Is A GROWING Time 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


Wisely provided ... to widen Christian horizons, deepen faith 


Give more thought to regular prayers. 


Even smallest 
sacrifice good. 


Be more regular attending church. 


| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


© JN this issue, our letters involve us 
! in the question of spiritual growth 
| and attempt to define the word “spir- 


In recent years man has discovered 

i that everything on our planet, in- 
? cluding our living bodies, is made of 
variously arranged atoms. We find 
that this earth may not be such a 
* permanent structure after all. Physi- 
> cists know how to turn what we 
thought were indestructible sub- 
stances, like concrete, into vapor. We 

# ask ourselves whether the unseen 
' world of the spirit may not be the 
| Real World after all. 


| Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Some of us have had a big’ discussion 
on Lent. What is the real point of keep- 
' ing it? Isn’t it old-fashioned? I some- 
times wonder what good one person is 
| doing giving up cigarettes or candy. 
| How did we come to have Lent in the 
beginning? 

JOHN (17 YEARS) 


Dear John: 

Lent is first of all a preparation 
for the great feast of Easter. If you 
stop to consider the kind of world in 
which we live, I think you will agree 
that unless we discipline ourselves to 
make time for God, there is a danger 
of His being crowded out of our lives 
altogether. Think of the first com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.’”’ Remember 
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also our Lord’s very solemn state- 
ment: “He that is not for Me is 
against Me.” In other words, you 
cannot be ‘neutral’ if you are a 
Christian. 

We think ourselves virtuous when 
we save an hour for God on Sundays, 
and perhaps do an occasional job for 
the Church. Evening prayers are 
often murmured in a mechanical, 
sleepy way. Apart from this, what 
other time do we reserve either for 
God or for our religious growth? 
With only this, we shall not only 
merely stop growing, we shall begin 
to shrink. We recognize an athlete’s 
need for training, or a musician’s, 
or an engineer’s, and yet a Christian 
is expected to become mature, in- 
formed and able to worship fully, 
with no more exercise or instruction 
than I have outlined. We all need our 
daily work and play, but because (as 
our good friend Dr. S. points out in 
our second letter) we are “not bodies 
who have spirits but are spirits who 
have bodies that we live in,” we need 
to grow spiritually if we are to be- 
come fully alive, active people. This 
is the most real part of life, but what 
do we do? 

Modern life is full of “canned” 
distractions and escapes—television, 
movies, radio, magazines. It is easy 
to fill every moment of our leisure 
with these things, which, although 


good in themselves in moderation, 
become destructive when they crowd 
out of our lives opportunities to think 
and grow on a deeper, spiritual level. 
Some even go as far as to say that 
our society is fast losing any mind 
to make up! 

So it is that the Church in her wis- 
dom has set aside a time preceding 
the great festival of rejoicing in a 
Risen Christ when we should try to 
stretch our minds and our souls in 
readiness for Easter. In the noise and 
hurry of modern life we need this 
opportunity more than ever before. 

There are four things we can do 
to help make Lent a “growing time:” 
(1) Take more time over our regu- 
lar prayers. (2) Make some little sac- 
rifice, (not necessarily an obvious one 
like giving up smoking or candy, 
which all the world can see and ad- 
mire). Perhaps we can make fewer 
visits to the movies? or spend fewer 
hours before the television set? and 
so be able to (3) give some time ev- 
ery day to devotional reading. (Ask 
your rector for advice about that.) 
(4) Be especially regular about at- 
tendance at church services, and try 
to go more often to Holy Com- 
munion or special Lenten services 
and study groups. 

Historically, Lent does not have 
its origin in the imitation of the 40 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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By MARY MORRISON 


ENT seems to strike most of us 
as a good time to make a small at- 

tack on the one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins that comes most readily to mind 
—gluttony. So, we give up desserts 
or candy, thus appeasing in one 
stroke both conscience and calorie- 
consciousness, and feeling (if we are 
honest) a faint sense that we are 
missing the point, somehow. 

What, we wonder, does this prove? 
Is it teaching us anything? Is it 
opening our eyes to any of our un- 
conscious self-indulgences? Does it 
offer any promise of a permanent 
change in our habits? When we look 
at our dessert-less Lents in this light, 
they begin to seem pretty silly. 

But there is a form of gluttony 
on which a Lenten discipline can 
really take hold in all these valuable 
ways—mental gluttony: the casual, 
careless, aimless reading that most 
of us do simply because the reading 
matter is around and meets our eye, 
just as we take a piece of candy when 
passed to us, never stopping to think 
what it will do to interfere with 
normal digestion and appetite. 

Reading, too, is a matter of diges- 
tion and appetite, if we could only 
realize it. Mental gluttony is one of 
our most pervading sins—and a com- 
pletely unrecognized one. In fact, 
we go beyond not recognizing it as 
a vice: we commend it as a virtue. 

“We must keep ourselves well-in- 
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Lent time to discipline 
reading habits, curbing 
aimless mental appetite 
which ‘sours’ digestion 


GLUTTONY 


Twentieth Century Style 


formed,” we say; or, more simply (as 
the newsboys put it), “Read ALL 
about it.” So we proceed, without 
thought of restraint, to absorb what- 
ever reading matter comes our way, 
sweet and sour, solid and frothy, 
good and bad, putting it all into our 
heads without any concern whatever 
about what happens to it after it 
gets there. 

If we used our stomachs the way 
we use our heads we would ‘be sick 
all the time. 

The trouble is that we customarily 
think of reading as something that 
we do, not as something that does 
anything at all to ws. That is why 
we feel free to use it for any pur- 
pose we wish—as a time-killer, an 
opiate, as a substitute for candy, for 
sex, for alcohol, for sleeping-pills. 
And because we don’t get fat, or 
wind up in a jail or a DT ward or 
taking an addiction cure, we remain 
highly respectable citizens, before 
whom mere physical gluttons feel 
inferior. 

But how de we know? Maybe the 
mess that we put into our heads 
makes us sick too. In general (and 
especially when we are reading care- 
lessly) what we read we believe: no 
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matter how much we may think we 
disagree, the idea works itself in 
somehow and makes its mark. 

If it makes its mark often enough, 
there it is in our heads ready to come 
out as action. Hitler and Goebbels 
knew this: “What do we care,” they 
said, “whether or not what we say 
is true? If we say it often enough 
it will become true.’ They came 
frighteningly near to proving this 
statement. 

Every sign that we read in the 
trolley, every newspaper headline, 
every magazine in the dentist’s wait- 
ing-room—anything, however casual, 
makes its mark. We go along care- 
lessly absorbing these things, and 
then wonder why the world goes the 
way it does, and why, though we 
might like to stand out against the 
world’s way, we somehow can’t. But 
if we allow the world to put its 
thoughts into our heads, should we 
be surprised if we find ourselves 
thinking them, and (what’s more) 
acting on them? 

“Take heed what ye hear,” in other 


words. We have a genuine responsi- 


bility to avoid the kind of reading 


that vitiates our best and highest 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37). 
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L LENTEN BOOK REVIEWS 


“O God,’ I said, and that was all. But 
what are the prayers of the whole unt- 


% verse more than expansions of that one 


cry? It is not what God can give us, but 
God that we want. 


—GEORGE MACDONALD 
N HIS Introduction to Legaut’s 


Meditations of a Believer, George 
N. Shuster remarks that the Imita- 


§ tion of Christ “is a sort of guide to 


what the world is not.” To follow the 
| thought back to its roots, that is also 
a comment on the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Perhaps the life of the Christian 
is the only case in which we are striv- 
43 ing to go somewhere by a guidebook 
+ of what is not instead of by the well- 

charted and worn lines of what is— 
at least so far as Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man sees what is. 

For the greater part the reading 
. toward which we especially direct 
, ourselves at Lent (but not with an 
implication that it is not pursued 
. at other seasons of the calendar) 
is in the nature of guides to that 


' Word which is in the world—and 


which made the world—and which 
the world knows not. 

At the same time, we will give 
much attention to a beautiful book 
on Dr. Schweitzer, for that good man 
is one kind of example of how the 
Word touches lives even within the 
context of what the world is. 


> Meditations on the Gospel of St. 
John. By Edward N. West. Harper 
189 pp. $2.00. 


Canon West is pursuing what he 


By EDMUND FULLER 


calls “the spiritual facts” in which 
he feels the Gospel of John abounds 
more than any of the others. It is 
the meditative pondering of such 
facts or truths, rather than matters 
of text, scholarship, authorship or 
the like, that occupies the book. 

In a style of clarity and simplicity, 
the author searches this Gospel for 
its insights and teachings concern- 
ing human pleasure, affection, sor- 
row, weakness, judgments, service, 
ignorance, associations, and yet 
other aspects. He quotes Mark Barr 
as saying, ‘““Remember that research 
is very often a seeking of the ques- 
tion to the answer.” The answers 
that the world needs, Canon West 
observes, are in the Gospels. Part 
of our problem in getting at these 
answers is “to match them up with 
the right questions.” 

On the Incarnation, this in-flesh- 
ing “is light shining in darkness, 
demonstrating what flesh was orig- 
inally put here for.” In the words 
of St. John Chrysostom, “he was 
proclaiming from the very begin- 
nings of his birth that he is ashamed 
of none of those things that belong 
to us.” This is miracle in its true 
meaning. “To change a stone into 
bread is not a miracle but sacrilege. 
A miracle is an act of God revealing 
truth about himself not previously 
known.” 

A section that struck me particu- 
larly is the one dealing with sorrow 
and its discussion of the miracle at 
Bethany and the text “Jesus wept.” 
To Canon West this seems much 


Guides to ‘Word’ for Lent 


Canon West pursues ‘the spiritual facts’ he believes are more 


abundant... in the Gospel of St. John than in any of the others 


misunderstood—not an irrelevant 
mourning for a death which Jesus 
alone could have understood and 
which he was about to revoke, so 
much as a frustration at the mis- 
understanding of those closest to 
him about what he was teaching 
them. 

In discussing the first miracle 
at Cana, Canon West tells us, “Hu- 
man pleasure becomes greater, not 
less, in the presence of Christ, and 
marriage becomes a stronger and not 
a weaker love as time goes on.” 


> Meditations of a Believer. By 
Marcel Legaut. Knopf. 277 pp. $3.75. 


Legaut is a French Roman Catho- 
lic layman whose professional train- 
ing and experience have been as a 
mathematician and instructor in 
theoretical mechanics. His private 
pursuit of Old and New Testament 
studies, his leadership of discussion 
groups, and finally the publication 
of these meditations, earned for him 
a considerable influence in the re- 
ligious life of post-war France. 

The life of Christ is the frame 
upon which M. Legaut has set forth 
his thoughts. The method is both 
contemplative and yet, at times, dra- 
matic in a muted way. George N. 
Shuster, in his Introduction, calls 
the book a “Christian manifesto.” 

The book inevitably advances 
through the events of Christ’s life, 
death, and resurrection, to tones 
of joy and triumph. But it is sober 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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LOAVES #x> FISHES 


By KATHARINE M. McCLINTON and 
JULIANA M. ASHLEY 


MENUS AND RECIPES FOR FRIDAYS 
AND FOR LENT 

An unusual collection of tantalizing and diversified luncheon and 
dinner menus for Fridays and for the season of Lent. Cooking with 
herbs, the herb garden, recipes for fish sauces, french dressing varia- 
tions, plus a series of illustrations of serving dishes combine to 
make this a practical cook book that will be in continuous use 
throughout the year. 


A Morehouse-Gorham Book Probable Price, $2.50 = 
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The Bishop of New York Book For 1955 
The Spring Selection of the Episcopal Book Club 


The Words of 
Our Worship 


By The Rev. Carroll E. Simcox 
Rector of Zion Church, Manchester Center, Vt. 


The Words of Our Worship is written for the Christian whose rule 
of faith and worship is the Book of Common Prayer. The object 
of the author is to take a word or phrase which is the subject of 
the chapter and expound and explain it in the hope that the reader 
will henceforth find more spiritual sense and meaning in it. Dr. 
Simcox is the author of LIVING THE CREED, LIVING THE 
LORD’S PRAYER and LIVING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
A Morehouse-Gorham Book Probable Price, $3.00 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
SINCE 1900 


By The Rev. George E. DeMille 
Canon of Albany 


IL 
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This brief history of the Episcopal Church since 1900 will not only 
interest Episcopalians, but anyone seriously interested in the con- 
tribution of the Episcopal Church to American life. Here is the 
story of its missionary work at home and overseas, its schools, 
colleges and seminaries, its endeavors in the field of social work, 
and reunion with other parts of Christendom. Probable Price $3.50 
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in the progress and the application. — 


“Many people want to act, and it 


is well; few consent to fail—that is, 


to accept the Cross.” 4 
I find no better example than his 
probing of the consciousness, uni- 


versal in our experience, of incom-— 


petence in prayer. “And I, too, pray 
badly; the sterility of my life is 


witness to it. I was born into a sin- | 


ful and deceitful world whose lies 


and collective illusions I breathe | 


without knowing it. I myself am a 
liar. That that is true, I know. But 
I do not know to what degree...” 

There is an austerity and self- 
appraising relentlessness in these 
meditations that fit them well to 
the season of the Passion. 


> The World of Albert Schweitzer. 
Photographs by Erica Anderson. 
Text and captions by Hugene Human. 
Harper. 144 pp. $5.00. 


At this time when Schweitzer’s © 


80th birthday is being noted from 
Lambarene to all quarters of the 
Christian world, there comes an in~ 
comparable book about him. If you 
could have but only one book about 
Albert Schweitzer, let it be this 
one. 

Erica Anderson is one of our fore- 


most photographic artists. She 


spent some four years in gathering 
the total assortment of remarkable 
pictures that are the heart of the 
book—ranging from French Equa- 
torial Africa to Alsace. There are 
169 of them, in photogravure, in 9 x 
11 format. 

The effect of these is hard to 
describe—you must see them for 
yourself. Our era of picture books 
and magazines has considerably un- 
dercut the one-time force of the 
Chinese proverb about one picture 
being worth ten thousand words. In 
sheer reaction, nowadays, one-some- 
times feels that a single word might 
be worth ten thousand pictures. But 
Erica Anderson and the editors here 
have used the picture in its proper 
potential. You will understand the 
life and context and continuity of 
the hospital at Lambarene, and of 


the man who made it, as possibly 


you never have before. 

In turn, Eugene Exman has done 
an outstanding job with the run- 
ning captions and the brief but vital 
blocks of text. He has managed to 
persuade us that as we see the pic- 
tures we have all the essential back- 
ground, factual, and connective ma- 
terials necessary. There are essays 
of a few hundred words, each, on 


the musician, the theologian, and — 


the philosopher, and the introduc- 


tion is a compact biographical sur- — 
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hone 


Bivey. In all of these Mr. Exman has 


brought great clarity in compres- 


#}sion to rather demanding and wide- 


ot course, 
‘i Christ” 


|ranging materials. 


Schweitzer’s orientation, of 
is toward ‘‘being-with- 
and toward ethical concern, 


ytnow, rather than the “beyond his- 
“tory” emphases. He is not engaged 
jin a debate, however; he is living 
ig his way, as an individual. His heal- 
ing touch is not just in the techni- 
‘}cal arts of medicine, but is seen in 


©} the words of the sick old man in the 


‘early morning when Schweitzer at 


)) last visited the ward through which 


he had not been able to make his 
nightly rounds the evening before: 
“How did you sleep?” Schweitzer 
asked. “Not good. I wait all night 


but you not come to say good night.” 


The doctor has said, “Only at 
quite rare moments have I felt 


Dr. Schweitzer: living his way 


really glad to be alive. I could not 
but feel with a sympathy full of re- 
gret all the pain that I saw around 
me, not only that of men but that 
of the whole creation. From this 
community of suffering I have never 
tried to withdraw myself. It seemed 
to me a matter of course that we 
should all take our share of the 
burden of pain which lies upon the 
world.” 

As Mr. Exman says, Schweitzer’s 
personal technique, in thought, is 
mystical, it has been to “quiet the 
mind and await the insight for 
which reason has prepared us.” 

In his own memoires of youth, 
Schweitzer said, “Sometimes our 


' light goes out but is blown again 


into flame by an encounter with an- 
other human being. Each of us 
owes the deepest thanks to those 
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who have rekindled this inner 
light.” That is precisely what 
Schweitzer has done for many, in 
his life, and which even this book 
can help to do. 


> Albert Schweitzer; An Introduc- 
tion. By Jacques Feschotte. Beacon 
Press. 130 pp. $2.00. 


This is a short biographical study 
and appraisal of Schweitzer’s work 
by a close, lifetime friend. Its at- 
tention is focussed especially upon 
the Alsatian home scenes. Two of 
the doctor’s own recent writings are 
included: a memoir of a childhood 
episode and an address on ethics 
in the evolution of human thought. 


>The Renewal of Man. By Alex- 
ander Miller. Doubleday. 184 pp. 
$2.95. 


Mr. Miller’s book marks a promis- 
ing beginning of a publishing ven- 
ture called The Christian Faith se- 
ries. Reinhold Niebuhr is consult- 
ing editor and contributes a gen- 
eral introduction to the present vol- 
ume. 

Niebuhr says that the series 
grows out of “the conviction that 
the Christian faith is frequently 
most relevant to the experience of 
modern men when it is most chal- 
lenging to their cherished presup- 
positions about the nature of man, 
and about the ultimate reality to 
which man must relate himself, and 
about the strange drama of our his- 
tory.” 

Mr. Miller gives his book the sub- 
title, “A 20th Century Essay on Jus- 
tification by Faith.” Showing forth 
a fine gift for clarity and wit, it 
begins with “Man at the End of 
his Tether,” and examines contem- 
porary attitudes toward religion, 
justification, ethics and the church. 

I find the heart of his thesis in 
two statements coming in close con- 
text: 

“The concern of biblical faith is 
not the sanctification of the world 
or any part of it, or the transcend- 
ence of the world, but the organiza- 
tion of the world around its true 
and authentic center, which is God 
the Creator and Redeemer, the God 
of love and righteousness, who is 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“To be justified is to have life 
rectified, so that it is not organized 
around the false and idolatrous cen- 
ter of the self (nor around any en- 
larged or expanded idolatrous self 
such as family or nation) but moves 
upon its true and authentic ful- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


DR. FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Edits Nos. 
10 and 11 in 

HARPER'S 7 
ANNOTATED | 
BIBLE 
SERIES 


THE 


Gospel of Matthew 


Volume I, Ch. 1-13:52 
Volume II, Ch. 13:53-28 


King James Version 

Informative, inexpensive commen- 
taries that continue to grow in popu- 
larity because they bring new light 
to the Scriptures, book by book. And 
the light they shed is the very best, 
the very latest that modern scholar- 
ship makes possible. 


The Expositor says, “Every min- 
ister, Sunday school teacher and 
Bible student will quickly recognize 
them as nuggets of gold.” 

Also by Dr. Grant: 
The Gospel of Mark 
Size, 54/5) X04 eee each vol. $.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


Written 
especially for Lenten 
reading— 


The Passion 
OF THE 


King } 


Frederick C. Grant 


In a simple, but forceful manner, 
Frederick C. Grant explains exactly 
what the passion of Christ should 
mean to you. Dr. Grant interprets 
the events of Palm Sunday, Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Easter 
in terms of time in which they oc- 
curred, and he relates them to life 
in 1955—the result is a book which 
contains both reassurance and a 
challenge for every reader. $2.50 


Wherever books are sold 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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The WAY of the CROSS 


Written and Illustrated by 
CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


When the author died last Fall, she left this 
manuscript ready for the press. We believe it 
will rival her best-loved book The Reed of God 
in popularity: certainly it will be a favorite 
book for Lenten reading this year. Ready on 
Ash Wednesday. $2.75 


A RETREAT 
for LAY PEOPLE 


by Msgr. RONALD KNOX 


Complete reading for a retreat. Readers who 
know Msgr. Knox’s books will not be surprised 
to learn that he is much sought after as a re- 
treat-giver, or that such a book as this shows 
him at his delightful best, whether it is read in 
$3.00 


retreat or at home. Ready 


The IMAGE of GOD 
in SEX 
by VINCENT WILKIN, S.J. 


Sex seen as the divided reflection at our level 
of the fruitfulness God has in unity. This, and 
all that flows from it, is no more than tradi- 
tional Christian teaching — nevertheless, the 
effect of the book is as refreshing as a window 
opened in a stuffy room. Ready $1.75 


Order from any bookstore 


For full descriptions of these books and the 
others on our Spring list, new and reprinted 
book reviews, extracts from books to come, 
see Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Ecumenia 
MacGill,—all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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crum. The other side of the trans- 
action is justification, wherein the 
citadel of self is ravaged and Christ 
reigns where self was...” 


> Approaches to God. By Jacques 
Maritain. Harper. 128 pp. $2.50. 


With this volume a new series, 
called World Perspectives, was 
launched last Fall. Whatever may 
come of the series, Volume 1 is 
eminently valuable in itself. Though 
I am late in reviewing it, this does 
not reflect an attitude toward its 
importance and I found its theme 
especially appropriate to the pres- 
ent issue. 

Maritain acknowledges that man 
has “as many ways of approach to 
God as there are wanderings on the 


Jacques Maritain: ‘natural forces’ 


earth or paths to his own heart.” 
But in this book he takes as his 
subject only “the knowledge of God 
which we can attain by reason or 
by the natural forces of our mind.” 

He touches first the realm of na- 
tural theology, or awareness of God, 
“to which the vision of created 
things leads the reason of every 
man...” “God is not rendered evi- 
dent by us. He does not receive 
from us and from our arguments an 
evidence which He would have 
lacked.” 

The greater portion of the book 
re-examines the philosophical 
knowledge of God as this was de- 
veloped by Augustine and Aquinas, 
especially the latter. Though the 
book is brief and compact in its rea- 
soning, it presupposes a vocabulary 
and background which the average 
layman may lack. But for anyone 
who has explored Christian philo- 
sophy and thought, even tentatively, 


it is relatively simple and a way of 
advancing knowledge in this direc- 
tion. 

The book is full of stimulating 
insights. “A mere factual truth (it 
is raining this morning) is less 
elevated in the scale of truth than 
a scientific ‘truth such as the law 
of falling bodies,’ from which he: 
proceeds to truths which are eter-. 
nal, meaning that their object is be- 
yond time. | 

Maritain is one of our major) 
Christian philosophers. Approaches 
to God richly rewards study. 


| 
> Rediscovering Prayer. By John L. , 
Casteel. Association Press. 242 pp. | 
$3.50. 


{ 

Nowadays it is possible to find | 
a good deal of slop passed off as | 
discussion of prayer. Happily here | 
is a book, coming out of Protestant | 
sources, that is genuinely tough- | 
minded about the disciplines and — 
standards of prayer, yet spiritually | 
and psychologically sensitive at the 
same time. 

Mr. Casteel approaches prayer as 
our response to God’s initiative, to 
be undertaken ‘not lightheartedly 
or casually, not with tender concern 
for our own frailties and inconven- 
iences, but with the fear and trem- 
bling that the issue at stake re- 
quires.” 

We cannot judge the fruits or 
“answers.” “If God works in us to 
bring about his will and his good 
pleasure for us, we can be assured 
that he will not cut the pattern to 
our own limited ideas as to what we 
are meant to be.” 

In the matter of God’s initiative 
he explains the theological concept 
of “prevenient grace”’—the first | 
move coming toward us. “Nothing © 
we might do or say could compel 
God to enter into personal relations 
with us. But what we cannot com- 
pel, he does freely out of his own 
love for us.” 

Mr. Casteel is splendid on the 
subject of prayer and forgiveness — 
of sin. He warns that despair over | 
our fitness to pray can lead us to | 
a point where we cease praying. To — 
hesitate from prayer, through guilt 
—to feel that the time is not fitting 
or right (through proximity to the 
sinful act) is a dangerous error. 
“To confess our sin is to make ‘an 
act of faith’; and for that, the time 
is always right.” 

All the same, though the prayer 
of penitence is an open option, 
growth in prayer is related to ac- 
tion. He cites Emerson’s words, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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| Whe Anglican Congress Report, 1954 

Ed. by Powel M. Dawley (Seabury Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Welles, Diocese of West Missouri; Bishop 
Nash, Diocese of Massachusetts; Bishop Hallock, Diocese of Mil- 
waukee; Bishop Bayne, Diocese of Olympia; Bishop Hart, Diocese 
of Pennsylvania 


ppointment with God 
by J. B. Phillips (Macmillan) 
Selected by: Bishop Heistand, Diocese of Harrisburg; Bishop 
Henry, Diocese of Western North Carolina 


hristian Belief 
by Alec R. Vidler (S. C. M. Press Ltd.) 
Selected by: Bishop Hatch, Diocese of Connecticut 


=The Church in Action 
i by Bishop Joost de Blank (Morehouse-Goreham) 
Selected by: Bishop Barry, Diocese of Albany 


The Claim of Jesus Christ 
by Dom Gregory Dix (Wilcox and Follett) 
Selected by: Bishop Noland, Diocese of Louisiana 


+Do You Want Inward Power? 
by John Heuss (Seabury Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Campbell, Diocese of Los Angeles 


= Eternal Hope 
by Emil Brunner (Westminster) 
Selected by: Bishop Emrich, Diocese of Michigan 


> The Holy Bible in Brief 
Ed. by James Reeves (Julian Messner Inc.) 
Selected by: Bishop Warnecke, Diocese of Bethlehem 


» The Hope That Sets Men Free 
' by the Rev. Dr. Howard Conn (Harper) 
Selected by: Bishop Kellogg, Diocese of Minnesota 


The Household of God 
by Leslie Newbigin (Friendship Press) 
| Selected by: Bishop Shires, Diocese of California; Bishop Higley, 
Diocese of Central New York; Bishop Walters, Missionary District 
of San Joaquin 
; 


) The Image and Likeness of God 
by Dom Gregory Dix (Morehouse-Gorham) 


Selected by: Bishop Heistand, Diocese of Harrisburg 


The Inner Life 
by W. F. P. Chadwick (Canterbury Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Daniels, Diocese of Montana 


} 


Interpreting Paul’s Gospel 
'——sibby A. M. Hunter (S. C. M. Press Ltd.) 


Selected by: Bishep Fenner, Diocese of Kansas 


" 


_ Jesus and His Times 

by Daniel-Rops (Dutton) 

7 Selected by Bishop Wright, Diocese of East Carolina 

Jesus and His Ministry 
by W. E. and M. B. Rollins (Seabury Press) 

Selected by: Bishop Goodwin, Diocese of Virginia; Bishop Powell, 
Diocese of Maryland; Bishop Strider, Diocese of West Virginia; 
Bishop Louttit, Diocese of Florida; Bishop Kinsolving, Missionary 
District of Arizona 


John Whitgift and the English Reformation 


by Powel M. Dawley (Scribner) 
Selected by: Bishop Dagwell, Diocese of Oregon 
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enten Reading—sctected by Bishops 


Letters to Young Churches 
by J. B. Phillips (Macmillan) 
Selected by: Bishop Gray, Diocese of Connecticut; Bishop Law- 
rence, Diocese of Western Massachusetts 


Man and God in the City 
by Kenneth Miller (Friendship Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Warnecke, Diocese of Bethlehem 


The Meaning of Prayer 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick (Association Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Stark, Diocese of Newark 


Morals and Medicine 
by Joseph Fletcher (Princeton Univ. Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Peabody, Diocese of Central New York 


No Faith of My Own 


by J. V. Langmead Casserley (Longmans, Green) 
Selected by: Bishop Washburn, Diocese of Newark 


Plain Christianity 
by J. B. Phillips (Macmillan) 
Selected by: Bishop Miller, Diocese of Easton 


Retreat Addresses of Edward K. Talbot 
Ed. by Lucy Menzies (S. P. C. K.) 
Selected by: Bishop Lichtenberger, Diocese of Missouri 


The Secret Garden of the Soul 
by Emma Herman (Geo. H. Doran Co.) 
Selected by: Bishop Essex, Diocese of Quincy 


A Sower Went Forth 
by Richardson Wright (Morehouse-Gorham) 
Selected by: Bishop Campbell, Diocese of West Virginia 


Spiritual Guidance 
by S. C. Hughson (Holy Cross Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Sherman, Diocese of Long Island 


That Man Paul 
by Edward Carpenter (Longmans, Green) 
Selected by: Bishop Marmion, Diocese of Kentucky 


They Shine Like Stars 
by Morse-Boycott 


Selected by: Bishop Richards, Diocese of Albany 


Unwilling Journey 
by Gollwitzer (Muhlenberg Press) 
Selected by: Bishop Quarterman, Missionary District of North 
Texas 


When God Was Man 
by J. B. Phillips (Abingdon) 
Selected by: Bishop Hall, Diocese of New Hampshire; Bishop 
Nash, Diocese of Massachusetts; Bishop Smith, Diocese of lowa 


The Whole Armor of God 
by Ralph W. Sockman (Abingdon) 
Selected by: Bishop Hobson, Diocese of Southern Ohio 


The Words of Our Worship 
by Carroll E. Simcox (Morehouse-Gorham) 
Selected by: Bishop Donegan, Diocese of New York 


The World in Tune 
by Elizabeth G. Vining (Harper) 
Selected by: Bishop Jones, Diocese of West Texas 
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hy RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


The Whole Armor of God 


From a master preacher and radio 
personality, seven stirring messages 
based on Paul’s words to the Church 
at Ephesus. For everyone who wants to 
be a better Christian. $1 


hy J. B. PHILLIPS 
When God Was Man 


Seven brief chapters which give a 
clear picture of Jesus Christ, who was 
both God and man. By the author 0 
Letters to Young Churches. 


hy LESLIE BADHAM 


Love Speaks from the Cross 


These searching meditations on the 
Seven Last Words help us to see into 
the mystery and wonder of Christ’s great 
love—to bring it into our own lives—to 
find its power to transform and redeem. 


$1 


by THOMAS S. KEPLER 


Jesus’ Design for Living 


In these 40 brief devotions Dr. Kepler 
examines the Sermon on the Mount and 
interprets it for men and women who 
face the monotonies and perplexities of 
day-to-day 20th-century life. 


A Journey into Faith 


“40 devotional readings . . . designed 
to answer some of the questions most 
frequently asked about God and re- 
ligious beliefs.”—Chicago Tribune. 


$2.50 
A Spiritual Journey with Paul 


40 meditations. “Each meditation is 
brief, but full of nourishing spiritual 
food. They fit in with the life and ex- 
periences of today.”—The Lutheran. $2 


hy JOHN TREVOR DAVIES 
Lord of All 


A persuasive presentation of the de- 
sire of Christ for the unstinted alle- 
giance of his followers. “Practical and 
helpful guidance to Christian living.”— 


Christian Observer. $ 


Myc “ST am the resurrection 
< and the life” 


BOOKS TO EMPHASIZE 
THE SPIRITUAL 

MEANING OF 
EASTER! 


Picture © PiERCE AND SMITH 


by LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


The Resurrection and the Life 


A ringing affirmation of the great 
truths of the Christian faith—the risen 
Lord, Christ living today, the certainty 
of immortality, Christ’s relevance to our 
present world. $1 


A Plain Man Looks at the Cross 


“A relevant, honest, compelling an- 
swer to the questions men ask about the 
Cross.”—Chattanooga Times. $2 


Personalities of the Passion 


The Passion story retold through 
sketches of 12 characters close to Jesus 
during his last days on earth. “One of 
the best books on the last week in our 


Lord’s life.’—Living Church. $2 


After Death 


“Readable and interesting . . . sincere 
and reverent discussions . . . some rare 
insights and truly helpful observations.” 
—Lutheran Companion. 


by CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 
The Seven Words 


“The great concepts of Christianity— 
the forgiveness of God, the immortality 
of man, Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, God’s answering of prayer, our 
reasons for trust in God.”—Birmingham 
News. 


Faces About the Cross 


“Rewarding reading at any time, but 
especially in this season of the year as 
we are approaching Easter.”—Christian- 


Evangelist. $2 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


“What you are shouts so loud I ca 
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not hear what you say!” 

The soul’s need to give thanie 
unto God is so great that it breaks 
through spontaneously even in un-; 
belief. Mr. Casteel opens his chap- 
ter on prayer as thanksgiving with ) 
words from a letter of Katherine 
Mansfield: “I have just finished | 
my new book. Finished last night | 
at 10:30. Laid down my pen after 
writing, ‘Thanks be to God.’ I wish 
there was a God. I am longing (1) 
to praise him; (2) to thank him.” 


> The Way of a Pilgrim and The: 
Pilgrim Continues His Way. Tr.. 
from the Russian by R. M. French. | 
Harper. 242 pp. $2.75. 


Two volumes in one, this is a 19th- 
century spiritual classic from the 
Russian Orthodox Communion. In 
the translator’s introduction it is ex- | 
plained that its authorship is anony- 
mous. It describes the wanderings , 
through Russia and Siberia, from | 
around 1853 to 1861, of a simple pil- 
grim, journeying on foot. In Irkutsk 
he finds a Spiritual Father, and the 
book is, in fact, his “candid narra- 
tive” to him. 

The manuscript fell into the hands 
of a monk on Mount Athos, and from 
there went to a monastery at Kazan. 
It is only in relatively recent times 
that it has found its way into wider 
circulation. 

The pilgrim, who has been likened 
by some to Brother Lawrence, but — 
who also has something in common 
with Bunyan, opens his account with 
the words: “By the grace of God I 
am a Christian man, by my actions a 
great sinner, and by calling a home- 
less wanderer of the humblest birth 
who roams from place to place. My © 
worldly goods are a knapsack with 
some dried bread in it on my back, 
and in my breast-pocket a Bible. And 
that is all.” 

The immediate quest of which he 
tells began when, in church, he heard 
in a passage from the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, the words, “‘Pray with- — 
out ceasing.” These filled him with | 
wonder and terror. He began a search — 
for a holy counsellor who could tell | 
him how it might be possible to obey — 
and practice the injunction to pray 
without ceasing. ‘ 

His wanderings are filled with hu- 
man encounters and misadventures 
and rewarding fellowships. A pano- 
rama of Russian life, primarily on the 
peasant level, unfolds as this man of 
simple piety, naivete and love passes 
along his way. 

I endorse the words of a prefatory 
note: “Try a little journey with this 
pilgrim; for you will find him very 
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Hy yod company. You probably will not) . 
[ways agree with his naive talk; but 0 
») pur differences from his outlook will 


: 44 ord much fruit for reflection in the BUILDS BIBLE-BASED LIVES 


) ilences which he so greatly values; ane , Rgier E 
a d in any case you will appreciate Eliminates worry in bringing up children— 
vis entire simplicity and sincerity ... counteracts unfavorable influences, sets ( 
(think you will be sorry when, at the a standard and shapes their destiny. 
d, he suddenly disappears into the aie 

bscurity from which he emerged 22nd EMItION 
Phen you first came across him.” 

* This is one of the most unusual and 
‘iresh devotional works that I have 
wncountered. Bringing it forth in 
(English is a genuine contribution. 


Representatives 
Cwice Blest! 


e Enables you to combine 
Christian service with excellent 
income opportunity — full or part time. 


Pri tJ She off h Gonawauves fall Gives cash income now and retirement benefits later. 
itt nee o : apan. ; e 0 ers nere some color bd Bible Pleasant work in your own community or through travel. 

sovely, brief, meditative essays, built maps, helpful Find out how you can QUALIFY under the new Social Security Law 
round texts from both scripture and notes and com- for maximum retirement reward by short term employment now. 


> The World in Tune. By Elizabeth 
rray Vining. Harper. 124 pp. $1.75. 


BEAUTIFUL 
VOLUMES 

y 4100 fascinating 
large size pages, 
over 900 illustra- 


F Mh py.cts , plete pronouncing Write fully, giving educational background, experience in Sunday 
4 Ee Nee Fa Hk them Bice enero Bene School or other religious work. Mail Coupon Today and receive 
: aa. ndened 

ee tees chee Fe beloved “Kanal Soe FREE booklet “OPPORTUNITY PLUS”. 


holy things in the companionship of otto one 


» beautiful and gifted nature. with glossary : 
; of Be oleae Gentlemen: 
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Name 


: ‘ | am interested 
» Stars Appearing. By Sibyl Harton. ei heats and Time your offer. 
Morehouse. 238 pp. $3.00. Cee me Address 
free booklet 
This bears the subtitle, “Lives of “Opportunity Plus.” Wena Zone___ State 


Also publishers of 


SesteBigne Saints of abe Avelcen | JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY ING. soo ca2tiser Saree 
III RRR 
Rem Brlotrom Seabury 
Theology and Reality 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER, author of Christ in the Haunted Wood 


Oy of the most widely read contemporary religious authors brings together his stimu- 
lating thoughts on the many facets of Christian faith — such as Christianity and 
contemporary science, Christianity as a culture, the Christian doctrine of salvation. The 
author reveals his unique capacity to reconcile the viewpoints of the Orthodox and the 
Modernist and to present a faith and understanding both can accept. $3.25 
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Religion in the Victorian Era 


By L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS, author of The Early Evangelicals 


W 71TH broad perspective, the author deals in a comprehensive manner with the Church 

of England and the Free Churches in England and other countries during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. This fascinating work includes the Oxford Movement, religion and 
science, religion and history, social problems, the press, literature and art, and gives a 
complete picture of religion in the Victorian Era. $7.00 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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Hee a igen 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


Publications Department of 
the Order of The Holy 
Cross. Books, Tracts and 
Pamphlets. Catholic and 


Evangelical. 


Send For List 


HOLY CROSS MAGAZINE 
A Devotional Monthly. Ar- 
ticles on the Catholic Faith, 
the Religious Life, Prayer 
and Meditation. Illustrated. 


One Year $3. Outside USA $3.25 


Send For Sample Copy 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


WEST PARK, N. Y. 


An Easter Gift 
: for young 


and old 


A 
POCKET 
PRAYER 
BOOK 


by Bishop 
Ralph S. Cushman 


containing prayers, scripture, quota- 
tions and verse. Vest pocket size, 144. 
pages, handsomely printed and bound 
in_black imitation leather. More than 
1,200,000 copies sold. 50 cents each, 
$5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 

Prayers of the Early Church 

Prayers from the Middle Ages 

Edited by J. Manning Potts 

50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


Gy Uyyer Room 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn, 
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Calendar.” The sketches are brief and 
compactly informative, although the 
writing is not notable. “Self-empty- 
ing” is what Miss Harton emphasizes 
as the essential clue to the saint. Her 
introduction makes other valuable 
points on the subject: 

“That extraordinariness which dif- 
ferentiates the saint is his derivation 
of abiding holiness not from his own 
natural resources but in supra-nor- 
mal ways from God. His is a heroism 
of grace. All his whole being func- 
tions not for his own satisfaction and 
fulfillment, but first and last, to for- 
ward the work of God.” 


> The Pure in Heart. By W. E. 
Sangster. Abingdon. 254 pp. $4.50. 


An eminent English Methodist dis- 
cusses saints and saintliness in terms 
stimulating, interesting and readily 
accessible to the layman. He opens 
with a consideration of the idea of the 
Holy, based upon the great book of 
Otto, and proceeds to the examination 
of such matters as the tests or stand- 
ards of sanctity, the basic character 
portrait of the saint, and the diverse 
paths many of them have followed to 
sainthood. 


> Man’s Quest for God. By Abraham 
Joshua Heschel. Scribners. 151 pp. 
$3.00. 


These “Studies in Prayer and Sym- 
bolism” are the work of an eminent 
contemporary Jewish theologian. Re- 
calling to you the great stimulus to 


‘ Christian thought that has been de- 


rived from Martin Buber, I feel, with- 
out placing the present work on any 
such scale, that the Christian can 
profit from this examination of the 
insights into prayer of modern Juda- 
ism. Of especial interest, though I 
am not now prepared to try to evalu- 
ate it, is his concern with the dangers 
of symbolism, as substitution—a con- 
sideration which I suspect goes as 
far back as the ancient Hebrew ad- 
juration against graven images. The 
Rabbinical anecdotes are always pro- 
vocative, such as the one about a 
Rabbi admiring the great buildings 
of a Synagogue, causing Rabbi Mana 
to say, “When Israel forgets its Crea- 
tor, they build temples. Were there 
no students of Torah to support in- 
stead?” 


> Jesus and His Ministry. By W. E. 
and M. B. Rollins. Seabury. 299 pp. 
$4.00. 


A portrait study of Jesus, in terms 
of the methods and acts of his minis- 
try. The authors remind us, “It is 
essential to bear in mind that we are 
studying a person, and that we miss 
the sole object of the Gospels if we 
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lose sight of him. Obvious 


as t 4 
seems it is often forgotten.” Oun 
knowledge of the things our Lord did. 
and said, and our understanding of) 
the ways in which He did them, are 
enriched by this biography-in-action 


> Appointment With God. By J. B. 
Phillips. Macmillan. 61 pp. $1.75. 


Lenten lectures on the Holy Com 
munion. Dr. Phillips is especially; 
concerned to examine faults and er-: 
rors in approach to the Eucharist 
which may cause the experience to be 
sterile. One of these is the business 
of “going to Communion” as a form. 
These fourteen brief examinations of 
the meaning of the Eucharist can aidt) 
the Christian to properly prepare for} 
his standing “appointment with God.” 


“Not unworthy of 7 | 
favorable comparison with 
the Imitation of Christ*” 


MEDITATIONS 
OFA -: 
BELIEVER 

by MARCEL LEGAUT 


Reflections on the life of Christ 
and its meaning for our times. An 
inspiring work which has won rec- 
ognition in postwar Europe as a 
modern Christian classic. 


“Contains insights and interpreta- 
tions of the Christian life that are 
stimulating and inspiring. ... On 
the whole it is, in my opinion, well 
worth reading and has a continuing 
value as a manual of devotion and 
reflection.” —FREDERICK M. MORRIS, 
Rector, Saint Thomas Church, N.¥. 


“A volume of profound scholar- 
ship, written in language crystal 
clear. ... A moving, dramatic and 
constantly dynamic volume that is 
as personal and intimate as your 
own soul and joins with you in your 
quest of a more abundant spiritual 
life.” —DANIEL A. POLING, 

Editor, Christian Herald* 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


GLUTTONY: TWENTIETH CENTURY STYLE 


“We have ruined our appetites—we have lost the power to read’ 


¥ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) rain after a drought and seemed to usually do is food for non-thought 
surposes—the undemanding fluff that have much the same effect on the and ruins us for the kind that is food 
subtly insinuates an idea or a view mind as water on the desert. My for thought. And we must stop doing 
)>f life into our minds without our whole feeling about reading seemed the one before we can begin to do 
Hrealizing it; or the more respectable to be reversed: now the easy-to-read the other. 

ind so more deceptive material that, material was thin and boring, and After that is done, then comes, I 
Swithout ever actually challenging our only the hard-to-read seemed concen- think, another area of danger: the 
position (thus perhaps waking us to trated enough to furnish the proper one in which we have come to prefer 
vchought), manages somehow to make food for thought. meaty subject-matter, to eat healthy 
as feel out-of-date, over-idealistic Perhaps that is the whole matter food—but still take in too much of 
and impractical. in a nutshell: the kind of reading we (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
We have another responsibility 
sttoo: “Take heed how ye hear.’ Even 
vif we are not exposing ourselves to 
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) to do healthy assimilating of healthy 
» food. Why don’t we read Shakespeare 
tfor pleasure any more? Why do we 
need discussion groups and commen- 
Mitaries for any real reading of the 
“New Testament? Because (at the 
best) we’re used to softer fare, or 
(at the worst) to a completely pre- 
digested diet. We have ruined our 
‘}appetites, we have lost the power to 
read. We have lost a living experi- 
Sence—and don’t even know that it is 
1 gone. 

How are we to restore this lost 
"power? What are we to do? I found 
»the answer to this by accident. I was 
» trying to think of a Lenten discipline 
} one year, and the idea of giving up 
casual reading occurred to me—no 
s reason at all, just something to give 
jup for Lent. So, for those forty days 
» and nights I restricted myself to the 
| Bible, and it was tough going. No 
+ magazines, no novels, no outside read- 
Jing of any kind. I hadn’t realized 


| 


| how dependent I was on light read- 
y| 
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BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


According to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America 


VY In addition to the text certified by the Custodian of the 
Standard Prayer Book, you are assured exceptional beauty and 
enduring quality in a Harper Prayer Book. The selections below 
are representative of the many styles available at your book- 
store. Choose one for yourself, a dear friend, or a relative—it’s 
the most thoughtful gift you can give. 

ing, and how much of it I was doing. 
| That Lent, with a set of volumi- 
| nous reading habits to goad me on, 
I read the Old Testament clear 
_ through, and during Holy Week the 
' four Gospels —and returned with. 
great relief to my ordinary reading 
habits. 

The next year, Lent again, and the 
| same restriction, but a little more 
| strict: the prophets, and again the 
_ four Gospels. It was easier going this 
time; it went so well that I kept 
right on going until Whitsunday and 
read the rest of the New Testament 
before going back to my old habits. 

In fact, I never did go back to them, 

because they were no longer there. 

What was there instead was an 
entirely new way of reading—a state 
in which the reading soaked in like 
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Here is a partial list of 
Harper 32mo Prayer Books — Size 3% x 5%” 


Printed on Bible Paper: 
H210 — Black cloth, stained edges, gold cross...................-----...- $2.25 
H213 — Fabrikoid, stained edges, gold cross....................---------- 3.25 


SE 


“Micropake” India Paper—only 14” thick 
H217x — Genuine leather, paper-lined to edge, red under gold 
EclcjesmGOld erossysGitt- PClKccecceceteeeeeneeer acres erence 6.00 


H230x — White genuine leather, washable, paper-lined to edge, 
Orange Blossom gold roll, Marriage Certificate, gold 
]ecces gold icnoss;5Gulic PC Kee cenreeseeseeeeetee eames evecare ences 7.75 


H237x — Black Morocco, fine grain, paper-lined to edge, gold 
edges, gold cross, trefoil gold roll, Gift-Pak.............. 7.50 
H238x in Red; H239x in Blue.....................--------- ea. 8.00 


Ask your bookseller to show you the many Harper 12mo and 48mo editions too 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 e New York 16, N.Y. 
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it. In this way reading (even good 

reading) can again become food for 
non-thought; or if not that, at least 
food for thought that is not the real,- 
drought-relieving, fruit-producing 
kind, but the kind that weighs, bal- 
ances, judges. It reads, says “Yes, 
it is a good book—not so good as 
this one, but better than that one,” 
and passes on, its mission done, or 
so it thinks. Its mission, though, was 
not judgment, but digestion; and in 
order to let any kind of reading (es- 
pecially the best) digest properly, we 
must return to our first principle: 
avoid gluttony. Good reading it may 
be; but still not good for us in too 
great quantity. 

This may explain why it sometimes 
seems (nowadays, at any rate) dan- 
gerous to make religion a profession. 
If we are to be professionals—minis- 
ters, DREs, nuns, counsellors and 
the like—there is too much to know 
about to leave us in the leisurely 
peace that is necessary for simple 
knowing. Because professional stand- 
ing depends upon this knowing-about, 
it is not easy to adopt the discipline 
mentioned above: don’t read, don’t 
listen, just be quiet, go slow. 

But it has to be done, or all that 
was gained is lost; and what’s worse, 
lost without any realization that it 
is lost, that knowing-about has re- 
placed understanding. The last state 
of that man is worse than the first, 
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Edited by 
CATHERINE MARSHALL 
All the prayers of Peter 
Marshall that have been 
preserved, 276 in all. ‘“In- 
vites both careful study 
and worshipful reading.” 

—DANIEL A. PoLING 
$3.00 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL 
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because the area from which salva- 
tion, life, true understanding could 
come, has now become a dead one— 
and the man doesn’t know it. That is 
why Pharisees of all ages and sexes 
and sects are dangerous to any living 
truth: they have dissected the dead 
body of truth for so long that when 
they see truth alive they are apt to 
think that there is something wrong 
with it because it won’t lie down on 
the dissecting-table and let them go 
to work. 

From all these kinds of impervi- 
ousness—from the bad habits of aim- 
less reading, too much reading, the 
wrong kind of reading and the 
wrong way of reading—we all want 
to be set free. Or at any rate we 
would if we were aware of them; 
and nothing will bring us this aware- 
ness more quickly than a Lenten dis- 
cipline focussed on our reading hab- 
its. It will surely be exasperating, 
and this very exasperation will show 
us clearly how large an area of un- 
conscious self-indulgence we have 
been allowing ourselves, how much 
time we have been wasting, how low 
a mental level we have been content 
to inhabit. 

So much for the negative side of 
the discipline. As for the positive 
side, a good deal will depend on the 
kind of reading we choose for our 
restricted time. It must be something 
really nourishing, if we are not to 
starve entirely. First and best, of 
course, is the Bible; then come other 
great and generally unread Christian 
classics: Dante’s Divine Comedy; 
Pilgrim’s Progress; The Brothers 
Karamazov; such works of William 
Law as are in print; or (if you are 
fond of poetry but have somehow not 
been reading much of it lately) the 
whole amazing range of English re- 
ligious poetry, from Herbert, Tra- 
herne and Vaughan down to T. S. 
Eliot and W. H. Auden. 

These are the books which have 
nourished generations of Christians, 
the books which for the most part we 
have lost the ability to read with 
pleasure; and if there is a discipline 
which will give back to us such lost 
treasures as these, in what better 
way could we spend Lent than follow- 
ing it? 

And if we follow it patiently, to 
the point where the pains decrease 
and the pleasures increase, and where 
the discipline becomes no longer a 
burden, but something natural and 
easy (a process that may take more 
than one Lent to accomplish), we 
shall find that this very discipline, so 
hard and empty-seeming at first, has 
opened the way to a vivid reality, the 
living power of the printed word. END 


“CHRISTIANITY 
IN INDIA" 


(A book of information on India) 


A study outline for 
Woman's Auxiliary Groups 


Contents include: Historical survey of 
Christianity in India; the history and 
problems of the Church in South India. — 


WHAT READERS HAVE TO SAY 


DENIS MARSH, S.S.F., writes: “I have read 
the book with immense interest and profit 

. its historical survey and the bibliog- 
raphy seem to be invaluable and they ought 
to be read by all studying and praying with 
a real concern for the Church in India at 
this time.”’ 


MRS. GLENN MANNING, Vice President, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Diocese of New York, 
writes: “A long felt need in The Mission 
Study program has been filled * * * it 
seems to have been made to order for our 
needs.” 


Price $1.00 per copy 
(discount in quantity) 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


AMERICAN CHURCH PUBLICATIONS | 


Room 1303, 347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WE LIVE BY FAITH 
By Ruby Lornell 


A look at the Christian faith 
for lay people. Explains re- 
ligious beliefs in terms of the 
basic questions men and 
women ask themselves, such 
as: Who am I? What Is the 
Word of God? How does 

God Work? Politics and 

the Will of God? Does 

God Speak Today? $2.00 


HINGES of DESTINY 
By Dr. Ralph W. Loew 


Choices are the hinges of 
destiny. Dr. Loew, one 
of America’s rising 
younger preachers, pre- 
sents a collection of 
sermons that deal with 
the continuous and 
important choices 
man must make in 
everyday living. 
$2.75 


MUHLENBERG / PRESS 


Philadelphia 


“PRINCIPLES OF 
CHURCH USHERING” 


A 45 page manual prepared by the 


Church Ushers Association of New York 
Price 25c—Cash or stamps 


CHURCH USHERS ASSOCIATION | 


318 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ENT IS 
A GROWING TIME 


he word spiritual 
means 


bess, but in the beginning it was a 
i period set aside for the catechumens 
‘(converted people receiving instruc- 
»tion before Baptism), and in the 
Nearly centuries of the Church lasted 
vlonly two and a half weeks. In the 
rg ourth century, the forty days’ fast 


Hoe Our Lord were assimilated into the 


What's Your Question? 


Worried about a question . . . stumped for 


an answer .. . mixed up? Why not write 
» Dora Chaplin, c/o Episcopal Churchnews, 110 


Nz Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


'century and spread to other European 
‘countries 300 years later. 

So, you see, Lent is both ancient 
Jand modern. It is wisely provided as 
) an opportunity to widen our Christian 
‘horizons, and deepen our faith. 


’ Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Your invitation (HCnews, Oct. 1) for 
suggestions of possible answers to the 
» request of Miss (Vermont), for a teen- 
j age synonym for the word “spiritual,” 
} makes me wish someone could talk with 
the writer about much which is prob- 
ably behind the question. Teenagers us- 
ually lack instruction in Christian 
teaching about the word “spirit.” The 
Christian belief is not that we are 
bodies who have spirits, but are spirits 
who have bodies that we live in, com- 
mand, and keep alive as long as we live 
in them. 

When I speak of myself as a spirit 
and you as a spirit, I mean the individ- 
uals you and I are talking about when 
we say “I will,” or “I won’t,” “TI love,” 
or “I hate,” “Pm afraid,” or “I am not 
| afraid.” The word spiritual means 
and applies ‘to whatever relates us who 
are spirits to the infinite Spirit of God.” 


THe Rey. Dr. S. 


a a ee 


(I am most grateful to this reader 
‘for his help, and a full copy of his 
answer has been sent to Miss (Ver- 
mont). END 


MUMIA 
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Symbol of Faith 


By BETSY 


UNDREDS of people passing 

by Trinity Church, New York, 

are noticing the symbolic represen- 

tations in the churchyard which give 

a concrete picture of what occasion 
the Church is observing and why. 

Few people know, though, that 
these figures and objects on display 
tell another story: They are a wit- 
ness to the artist’s discovery 
through creating them that she had 
faith. 

A series of circumstances carried 
Margaretta Henry Soyez to the 
point where “by chance, it seemed, 
my creative art side was turned 
toward the liturgical arts.” 

First, her desire to establish her- 
self in a profession which would 
serve people in trouble led her to 
become a trained nurse. Then a bout 
with the flu during an epidemic af- 
fected Mrs. Soyez’ hearing, and she 
gave up nursing and found an out- 
let for her artistic talents in design- 
ing children’s clothes for commer- 
cial houses. 

Two years ago, Mrs. Soren as- 
sisted by Miss Edna Reading and 
Miss Jessica Dern, all of St. Luke’s 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, had restored 
the figures of the Creche at St. 
Luke’s for its Christmas observance 
and also volunteered to restore the 
Trinity figures. These “rehabilita- 
tion projects” were so successful 
that she began creating symbolic 
representations for other major 
seasons of the Church year. 

For example, on Good Friday 
many business people because of 
limited lunch hours don’t even try 
to get into the crowded church, but 
they do stop in front of Trinity’s 
representation of the stark Cross... 
the 30 pieces of silver ... the Cup 
and other objects which as symbols 
silently emphasize the minister’s 
words coming through a loudspeaker 
overhead—all a vivid reminder of 
the Crucifixion. 

Mrs. Soyez maintains that “any- 
one can enrich his life by an intro- 
duction to Christian symbolism . 
The symbols, of course, were not 
created arbitrarily but were adopted 
by the early Christians to conceal 
themselves from persecution .. .” 

Just as the Washington Monu- 


TUPMAN 


ment is actually granite, concrete 
and steel but serves as a reminder 
that George Washington was a real 
person and served his country nobly, 
these symbols are only plastic, wood 
and plaster objects but serve as a 
reminder that Jesus Christ was a 
real live human being who lived life 
on God’s terms and died on a Cross. 

How much symbols can increase 
people’s personal faith Mrs. Soyez 
knows well from her own experience 
and she describes it like this: 


} 


Mrs. Soyez in her studio 


. Once I began to study the 
Christian symbols ... it became a 
compulsion for me to learn more, to 
place all of this in its proper per- 
spective as related to history, an- 
thropology, the Bible and the arts. 

“Everything began to fall into 
place, like the pieces of a puzzle... 
I had proved to myself that I was 
a dedicated believer in the Holy 
Catholic Church without quite real- 
izing it. 

“Then I began to clamor for in- 
struction for Confirmation. I needed 
an intensive study of theology. 
Fortunately, the young curate at 
St. Luke’s Chapel, the Rev. Peter C. 
Moore, was able to take me step — 
by step into the studies I needed, 
and now I can make my research 
aloney.. .” 


let out the seams. 


Susie Sophomore writes—or thinks about writing—a letter to her 


parents. 


I’m studying like mad. You should have made mes 
come last year—why, some of the eighth grade know yj 
more French and Latin than I do, and I’ve missed aj 
study habits course because I have to make up that l 
history credit if I’m going to the college I want. I spend } 
hours going to see teachers about things I never knew) 
there were to know. 

Guess what—Tom’s asked for a Sunday afternoon ij 
date!! I’ve got a Bible test Monday and a book report, || 
and I’m writing a skit and playing Varsity basketball, 
and at Madame’s table I’m supposed to eat in French! ! 


St. Anne’s School I 
Charlottesville, Virginia a 


Dear Mommy and Daddy: 


Was I homesick after Christmas? Of course, every-' 
body was. Before I forget, please send my allowance. ! 
Imagine—my school check book has to balance before « 
I can spend it, and you know how I am about arithmetic!) 
That’s why I haven’t had time to write. They never) 
give us any free time. 

I’ve raked miles of leaves j 
Mary’s birthday party after study-hall wasn’t all cleaned OF 
up by school time next day. Oh—the cake was divine 
and did we need it! They starve us. Before you send 
my formal for the Freshman-Sophomore dance, please: 


ust because the mess from} 


Your loving, 
Susie. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “‘Way of Life’”’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: M.S. 230, 


Lower 90. 
For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Blementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879..... 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. | 


San Antonio, Texas 


4 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12..Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain; Headmaster, Mrs. M. E, 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through. 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL e for Girls 
Tappahannock, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks 
of a river. 
Grades 7 through 12. College Prep. 
Moderate Cost 


Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Eplscopal ) 


Country boarding and day school for girls, Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
6-acre campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX," Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versallles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation, General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences. music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catalog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


LASELL . .. 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


a two-year college for women. Ten miles 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 
nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. ~ 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 


Mass. 


paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general || 


course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 
Box E 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- ; 
grades 7-12. 


ginia. College preparatory. Girls, 


Year-round outdoor * 


Charleston, S. C. . 


Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, _ 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 7 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. | 


Established 1910. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 
EN i ae See Sa ea ae a eee ee 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 
of Texas 
Robert H,. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C,E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rey. D, G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN Miuitary, Ano 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Hast. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from 
Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO 
basic. All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval 
Camp. Write for catalogs. 


152 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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T IS not easy to accept Bing Crosby 
in the role of a whining, self- 
pitying and drunken entertainer. For 
Crosby, the star, is the epitome of 
‘self-confidence. 

Frank Elgin, on the other hand, 
he broken-down crooner in the film, 
‘The Country Girl,” represents only 
‘the hulk of a star, what is left in and 
elafter failure, after success and the 
ipride that comes with success have 
‘idribbled away through his fingers. 

) We resist Bing in such a role. He 
‘sdoes not fit in the tragic. We are 
wtempted to say that he was miscast, 
except for the one most important 
‘fact, that Mr. Crosby gives such an 
tjextremely convincing performance it 
© might well earn him this year’s Acad- 
iemy Award. And it is matched by 
»Grace Kelly as his domineering but 
8 loyal wife—she has already won the 
New York Critics Award on the 
> strength of it— and last year’s Acad- 
Hemy Award winner William Holden, 
s'splendid as the crusty director who 
 cajoles and threatens Elgin into mak- 
ing a comeback. 

It is a fine picture with a fine 
4cast, and one cannot help but feel 
i that it is, in a way, Bing’s picture. 
Rather than being miscast, it seems 
) appropriate that he play this role. 
.For the star and the role that he 
‘plays appear to be peculiarly related 
to one another. The movie reminds 
+us that just as Elgin in the picture 
+ looks to the stranger as a happy-go- 
» lucky ‘“‘peddler of sunshine” (like the 
‘ real Bing Crosby) he was, neverthe- 
1 less, a man, and therefore anxious, 
, insecure, searching for security, self- 
f acceptance and love. 

Why is it that our American cul- 
ture so often idolizes the entertainer 
and cherishes the illusion that some- 
how or other he is above feelings of 
guilt, insecurity and emptiness? Is 
this not the reason that we resist 
having Bing Crosby appear in such 
a role; because we believe that this 
nonchalance, this self-confidence ex- 
cludes fear and self-doubt? Don’t we 
believe that he can legitimately en- 
title his autobiography “Call Me 
Lucky?” We believe that the suc- 
cessful entertainer has achieved a 


See eS eee eee se us 


—— 


Bing Crosby and Failure 


Academy Award seen for role in ‘Country Girl’ 


By VAN A. HARVEY 


peace of mind through success that 
we who struggle on the lower rungs 
of the ladder do not yet have. 

But the motion picture ‘““The Coun- 
try Girl” is more real than our be- 
liefs, for it reminds us what we 
should have known all along, that we 
are all “lost” and lonely and that we 
are continually trying to forget this 
lostness by finding our security in 
the praise and applause of others. 
As St. Paul might have put it, we are 
trying to “justify” ourselves by be- 


A ee 


fall apart after a tragedy, don’t they? 
It’s a respectable excuse for failure.” 
Holden is the director who wants to 
take a gamble on Elgin in a Broad- 
way show, but who thinks that it is 
Elgin’s wife who is responsible for 
the singer’s inability to assume re- 
sponsibility and his fears of inade- 
quacy and failure which find their 
relief in drink. 

But it is the singer himself who 
is the problem, not drunkeness or 
whether his comeback will succeed or 
not. It is the human problem, or bet- 
ter, the religious problem; how one 
can be himself, how one can face the 
responsibilities of everyday living 
and not be paralyzed by the fear of 
failure, and when one fails—and this 
is also what it means to be human— 
how one can have the courage to ac- 
cept failure. 

The picture is more honest than 
many so-called religious books today 
because it faces the problem of fail- 
ure and it does not equate salvation 
with success. As Frank Elgin says, 


Dramatic performances by wife, Grace Kelly, Bing and Director Holden 


ing liked—Bing Crosby asks a bar- 


’ tender in the picture “don’t you like 


me?”—rather than being justified 
by God’s acceptance and judgment of 
us. 

As Frank Elgin, Bing portrays a 
well-known singer who has slipped 
from the “top of the heap” and has 
resorted to drinking as his’final way 
of escape from facing his failure. 
He has used the accidental death of 
his son, for which he wrongly feels 
responsible, as a means to gain pity, 
both the pity of his wife and others, 
and to give him an excuse for his 
failure. ‘‘People expect someone to 
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“T’ve got to find myself whether it 
is in one room or five, whether this 
show is a success or a failure.” He 
realizes that he has to find out what 
it means to be a real person even 
though others continually try to make 
being a real person and being a suc- 
cess synonomous. Elgin also realizes 
that ‘‘finding himself” need not ne- 
cessarily lead him into worldly suc- 
cess although the audience knows | 
that he can only perform again when 
he has regained his sense of dignity 

and his ability to love others. 
It would be better than most pic- 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Enroll Now For 


-. SUMMER 


—CAMP. 


NORTH EAST 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


AWOSTING 90 Boys 6-16 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.C. 3 age groups. All land, lake 
ee Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
aper. Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins. 
Reanon, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 


Mt. Tom Lake 
Washington, Conn. 
45 Girls 6-16 


5 mi. from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 
individual guidance whle learning skills in land and 
water sports, sailing, crafts, riding, dancing. Trips. 
Mature staff. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
Season, $375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 


ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


CHINQUEKA 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 
Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP Cape Cod, Mass. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 


Constance P. Lovell, Director 
EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 
Boys’ Camp—August ist to September 2nd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 514 to 7 inclu- 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
by season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


PIONEER YOUTH CAMP 
Rifton, N. Y. 81st Year 
Educational Advisors: 

Sidonie M. Gruenberg « William H. Kilpatrick 
BETTY R. HUFF, Director 
CO-ED. 8-16 yrs. A non-profit, non-sectarian, inter- 
racial camp, 90 mi. NYC. All activities including care 
of animals, bicycling and hikes in historic Hudson 
Valley. Decentralized, individualized program. Mature 
A smseieaged trained staff. 4 or 5 wk. periods—from 

00. 


144 Columbus Ave., Rm. 7, NY 23. TRafalgar 4-4500 


Pocono 


Tapawingo Farm Camp Be 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. All camp activities, excel- 
lent riding. Farming instruction and food processing 
for older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Trained staff. Fee $425. 

Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America’s 
National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp (14-18) : expert 
riding instruction; mounted hikes. PIONEDR Camp 
(9-14) ; woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; expert 
musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 


WEST 
KEEWAYDIN RANCH TRIP 
Ride to snow in the Rockies. Drift cattle on a work 
ranch. Care for ‘‘own’’ horse. Swim, canoe and pack trip 
in Montana with congenial teen-age girls keen for adven- 

ture. Good supervision. 23rd season. Inclusive fee. 
Gertrude M. Clarkson, Director, Short Hills, N. J. 
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Ann Holland | 


I KNEW it was a trap! 


tures about show people if it simply 
stopped there. But would it be an 
exaggeration to say that it is extra- 
ordinarily perceptive (theologians 
use the word prophetic) because it 
does not stop there? The picture sees 
that the entertainers in our society 
are constantly tempted to justify 
themselves in terms of the praise of 
the crowds. The crooner, the actor, 
the comedian, the heroes of Ameri- 
can life, become so dependent upon 
what others think, whether or not 
they approve or disapprove (and this 
approval is reflected in the very tan- 
gible values of money and fame) that 
they can no longer be themselves. 

This is the peculiar problem of 
Frank Elgin. But it is the peculiar 
problem of all of us who live in Amer- 
ican culture where we so often tend 
to be valued for what we do—wheth- 
er we Sing, dance or preach sermons 
—rather than for what we are. The 
entertainer is just the most vivid 
symbol of us all because the enter- 
tainer simply dramatizes the one 
value for which we are all striving, 
success aS measured in terms of the 
applause of the crowd. 

The Christian Gospel speaks to 
this condition. It affirms that a per- 
son only accepts himself and others 
when he knows that God accepts him 
as he is. This is the power of the 
Christian faith, for it tells us that 
we are not accepted in God’s sight 
for anything that we do, whether we 
are a success in the eyes of the world, 
but we are accepted for what we are. 
And this “are,” in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage, means “while we were yet 
sinners’; that is, while we are still 
filled with emptiness, self-doubt and 
failure. 

Of course, the picture does not 


offer a specifically Christian resolu- 
tion of this problem. How could it? 
But we can be grateful to those who 
made it for an authentic and honest 
portrayal of human life. For we be- 
lieve that wherever there is honesty 
and truth there is also grace, even if 
the latter is not always recognized 
as Grace. And this is an honest pic- 
ture. END 


Enroll Now Fi or 
-— SUMMER 


NORTH EAST (CONT'D) 
Bantam Lake l 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


50th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped and 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 42 boats, sailing, riding, 
aquaplaning, trips, roller skating. 

Experienced counselors. $410 all 

incl, 100 miles N. Y. CO. Sister 

camp affiliation. Booklet. 

E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield PI. 

Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


advertising in the columns of this maga- 
zine are operated by responsible individ- 
vals. Their purpose is to provide your child 
with a safe, constructive summer holiday. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write for details and 
Camp Catalogues. . . . . 
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HAVANA, CUBA 


HOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

Xt. Rev. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

Very Rey. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

“Wen. Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

i bun HC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10: 2 is) 8; HC Wed 
:30 (Span) Thur & HD 9, Int. 


e 


DENVER, COLO. 


oT. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

Denver, Colorado 

n 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
th Sundays, Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
AD nc 10:30 


. 


7 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

Mount Saint Alban 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; 
SWkdys HC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


' 


SCHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
71215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rey. James Murchison Duncan 

Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 5, 
:30 to 8:30. 

"When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
‘atholic Parish. 


FLA. 


MIAMI, 


ST. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
Rey. W. O. Hanner, W. J. Bruninga, A. E. Smith 
Sun 7, 8, 9:15, 11; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


Sun 7:30, 9, Ev 5, Compline 7:45; Daily 7:30 


ia ORLANDO, FLA. 
CATHEDRAL 8 ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 
i 5:45; thor & HD To; C Sat 7 


ATLANTA, GA. 


re ede SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
| Mass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 


a Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ee CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. 
| Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r. Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily. 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 
The Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 
The Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Assist. & College 


Chaplain. 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


Club 6:15. 
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face PM; addr, address; 


Cho, Choral; 


NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK CATHEDRAL (St. John the Divine) 


112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP,,S, & HC 11; Ev & S 4. 
Wkdys HC 7:30 also 10° ‘Wed and Cho HC 8:45 
HD; Mat 8:30, Ev 5. 

The daily’ offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11 745 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Tues & Hd HC 8:15; Thurs HC 8:15 & 12 N. 
Daily MP 8. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rey. Irving S. Pollard 
Park Ave. at 51st St. in Charge 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 

87th & West End Av. 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Sol.); 
7:30-8:30 


Rey. C. A. Weatherby 
(1 bl. west of broadway) 
Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rey. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r.; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald; Rev. C. P. Price. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser, 4 EP Ser, 
5 YPF; Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C Thurs 4:30-5 :30; Fri 12- ie 
4:30-5: 30, 7-8; Sat 2- 5, 7-9. 


ST. THOMAS _ Rey. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, 1st & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Cho Ev 4. Daily’ HC 8:30, Thurs Ts ND 12:10 
Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Ch S, Church School; c¢ 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Evy, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
an- _—Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser. 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C: Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 


12 Midday ca ‘12: 30, EP 5: 05; Sat HC. 8, EP 
1230/7 DEHGM227G Fri 4:30 G by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 
3; C Fri & Sat 2 & by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 
Broadway & 155th St. 

Rey. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 teh oy MP. 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11 :50; C. Sat 
4-5 & by appt 


487 Hudson St. 
Vv 
Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; 
8-9 & by’ appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 9:30, 11; 12:15 (Spanish), EP 5, 
Thurs, Sat HC 9:30, EP 5. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev.’ William Wendt, p-in-c 


Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rey. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 


announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., he H.D., r 


David Watts, B.D., ass 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, The Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 
Rev. David A. ;dopee B.D., r 

Sun H Eu 7:3 Fam Ser & CS 9:30, Cho Ser 11; 
WKd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 
min prec Eu; EP 5:30 daily ex Sat. C by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
316 W. Franklin St. 


ALL SAINTS, 
Rev. Robert ‘M. Olton 
Sun HC 9 MP & Ser 1 (HC Ist Sun) 
Famous Boy and Men’s Ohoir 

Nursery class at 11. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Rey. George R. S. Little r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 7:30 


W & S;9M& Th; 10:30 Tu & Fr. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rey. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rey. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 
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CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50% 


have in your church women who like 
i 4 these new CUT-OUT KITS for chasu- 
bles, superfrontals, markers, stoles, albs, 
etc., can fill your vestment needs at almost 
half the price of custom-tailored vestments 
—yet give you the quality materials and 
beauty for which Cuthbertson ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments are distinguished. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions included. Send today for your 
FREE copy of illustrated, descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


o- 
| 


———-—~—--—--—------- 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, ING. E1255) 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


| Please send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out 
Kits. i 
Name of Your Church.. 


Citys 2... 
L 


3 ; ; BS Dg gay 
Serving the Church since J&s 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHouse-GorHAM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago 
29_E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


THE F-&R | 
AM By STUDIOS ™~, 
TENAFLY NJ 
STAINED-GLASS 


DECORATION: LGHTING 
2) FA-CHURCH-CRAFTS 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES +- COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new catalog: 
| R. GEISSLER, INC. 
: 23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, WN. Y. 


THE CHURCH REGISTER 


ARDSLEY, PA. 


Maintains an active file of clergy and lay 
church workers who might consider new 
work, or who would be interested in vacation, 


supply, locum tenens, or temporary ex- 
changes. Maximum fee four dollars, Indi- 
viduals may register or vacancies secure 


pames by writing 
The Church Register, Box 123, Ardsley, Pa. 


ADVERTISING is the 
voice of business .. . 


SPEAK UP!! 


a | CHANGES | 


Clergy Placements 


PENNY, WILFRED F., from rector, St. Igna-4 
tius’, N. Y. C., to rector, St. James’, Prospect | 


Transitions 


BOAS, ROLLO M., from the Diocese of British 
Columbia, has been appointed priest-in-charge of 
St. Timothy’s, Compton, Calif., as of Jan. 1, 
during the six months leave of absence of the 
rector, the Rev. Robert T. Stellar. 


BROOKS, FREDERICK M., from Church of the 
Ascension, Fall River, Mass., to rector, Church of 
the Saviour, West Philadelphia. 


CHAMBERLAIN, O. V. T., from assistant, 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., to rector, St. 
Paul’s, Bailey’s Cross Roads, Falls Church, Va. 


COLCORD, EDWARD C., of the Diocese of Mil- 
waukee, to Christ Church, Media, Pa., as curate. 


COLLINS, PAUL D., formerly on clerical staff 
at St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, to the 
English Church in Brussels, Belgium, as chaplain. 
He was appointed by the Lord Bishop of Fulham. 


CONNOR, PATRICK F. L., from vicar, Shep- 
herd of the Hills, Branson-Hollister, Mo., to as- 
sistant, St. Andrew’s, Kansas City, Mo. 


COX, JAMES S., from rector, Emmanuel, Bal- 
timore, to dean of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Ho- 
nolulu. 


CRAIG, W. FRANCIS, formerly priest-in- 
charge, St. Thomas’ Church, Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to St. David’s Church, Garland, Tex. 


DAVIS, WARREN H., from chaplain, Seamen’s 
Church Institute, to rector, St. Peter’s, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 


deBORDENAVE, E. A., from rector, Old Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, to rector, Emmanuel 
Church, Middleburg, Va., and Church Of our Re- 
deemer, Aldie, effective Feb. 15. 


ELLIS, MacALLISTER, from St. Saviour’s 
Mission, Parish of St. Columba, Montreal, P. Q., 
to Mt. Calvary, Baltimore. 


FELL, RICHARD C., from rector, St. Andrew’s, 
Arlington, Va., te rector, St. Thomas’, Richmond. 


FILKINS, DWIGHT A., rector, Christ Church, 
Streator, Ill., to Trinity Church, Three Rivers, 
Mich., as rector. 


HANCKEL, WILLIAM H., JR., rector, Christ 
Church, Winchester, Va., to Christ Church, St. 
Joseph, Mo., as rector. 


KEHL, CHRISTIAN H., administrative assist- 
ant to Bishop Everett H. Jones of West Texas, to 
St. George’s Church, Castle Hills, San Antonio, 
Tex., as priest-in-charge. 


KLEEMAN, CURT, from assistant, St. David’s, 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md., to Church of Our 
Saviour, Rio Grande, Brazil. 


LANE, WARREN, curate at St. Matthias’, 
Whittier, Calif., for the past two years, has been 
appointed to be the first vicar of St. Stephen’s 
Mission, La Habre. 


MACKENZIE, JAMES N., rector, St. Mary’s 
Church, Jersey City, N. J., to St. James’ Church, 
Newark, as rector. 


MARTIN, MICHAEL, from curate, Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Springfield, Mass., to head- 
master, the Montgomery School, Wynnewood, Pa., 
and assistant at Sunday services at All Saints’, 
Wynnewood. 


MAUCH, CHARLES B., rector, Christ Church, 
Bridgeport, Pa., to St. Martin’s Church, Oak 
Lane, Pa., as minister-in-charge. 


MURRAY, ROBERT A., of Bunkie, La., to St. 
James’ Church, Dexter, Mich., as rector, 


OKIE, PACKARD L., who has served the 
Church in Liberia for 12 years and has been a 
professor at Cuttington College and Divinity 
School there for the past five, to assistant, Trinity 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 


PARKHILL, RALPH N., from rector, Church 
of St. John the Baptist, Milton, Del., to clergy 


staff of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia. 


PARKINGTON, J. DONALD, from rector, St. 
John’s, Mt. Morris, N. Y., to associate rector, 
St. Stephen’s, Richmond, Va. 


PEGRAM, ROBERT, 
Van Vorst, N. J., 


as vicar. 


curate, Grace Church, 
to Holy Trinity, Essex, Md., 


Park, Pa. 


PRENDERGAST, GEORGE H., of the Diocese; 
who formerly served in Arizona, 3 
Colorado and Hawaii, has been appointed curate) 


of Olympia, 


at St. Paul’s, San Diego, Calif. 


REED, WILLIAM, from St. Mary’s, Beaver} 


Falls, Pa., to rector, St. James’ Memorial, Titus- 
ville, Pa. 


ROWLEY, GREGORY, formerly serving mis-5 
sions in Illinois and Nebraska, has begun work} 


as vicar of the mission at Youngsville and the 


associated Warren County missions. He will also 


be on the staff of Trinity Church, Warren, Pa. 


SEABOLDT, DAVID E., associate rector, St. 
Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, N. J 
lain staff of City Mission, Philadelphia. 


SMITH, STANLEY B., assistant rector, Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, to St. Margaret’s Mis- 
sion, Hazel Park, Mich. 


Corrections 


FARRELL, 
9) as having 
the Polish National Catholic Church. The trans- 
fer, though planned, never took place. 4 


TAYLOR, EDWIN W., was listed (HOnews, | 


Jan. 9) as on the chaplaincy staff of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation of St. Louis, Mo., with 
special responsibility for the Protestant work at 
Missouri Hills. According to Mr. Taylor, the list- 


ing should read ‘‘staff member of the Episcopal | 
City Mission Society of the Diocese of Missouri, | 


with special responsibility to Missouri Hills, the 
St. Louis City Training School for Boys.” Mr. 


Taylor further points out that “in this position, — 


I serve the total Protestant community. We re 
ceive status in this institution from the Metroe- 
politan Church Federation, but the work is under 


the complete direction of the City Mission Se- - 


ciety.” 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


HELP WANTED 


CURATB: Needed for large Midwestern parish of § 


moderate churchmanship. Adequate salary and op- 
portunity for full Christian ministry. 
1260 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Seana ERE e RN 
WORKING COMPANION, white, experienced, 


for lame lady moving near Berryville, Va., fond of 
country, driver’s license essential, travel in winter. 


Write Mrs. L. B. Dick, Chester Springs, Pa. stating 


salary and experience. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate Nurse wishes position in college (boys) 
for session beginning 1955-56 preferably von 
ref- 


with another nurse. 10 years experience, good 


erences, can arrange for personal interview. Box - 


1262 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


| 
DRE, TEACHER, COACH: Former Priest work- 


ing toward restoration; married with family. Box 
1266 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond Ll, Vac 


——— es SE eee 
A RECTOR, well known nationally, wishes the 
opportunity of presenting a qualified and experi- 
enced educator whose specialties have been Chris- 
tian education in our Sunday Schools, sound 
directions in youth work, and systematic pastoral 
visitation. Preference of field of labor—in or near 
New York City. Part or full time occupation is 


equally agreeable. Apply XYZ Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST, DIRECTOR, EDUCATOR wishes to 
settle in medium size parish with good teaching 


prospects. Available in June. Box 1267 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


RETREATS 


HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 95th St., 
New York 28: Retreat for LAYMEN March 4-7, 
Fr. Gunn, O.H.C., Conductor. Address Warden. 


, to chap- f 


HUGH, was listed (ECnews, Jan. | 
transferred to the jurisdiction of | 


Reply Box « 
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